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HANOR A. WEBB 
(Editor of Current Science) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Opportunism—another term for keeping up-to-date, perhaps— 
characterizes this thirteenth annual list of titles in science on the 
high school level.1! There are more books on photography than usual, 
reflecting increased public attention and amateur activity; is this, we 
wonder, the influence of Life and Look? Suddenly, syphilis is dis- 
cussed in several volumes without shame. In contrast there is a 
distinct slump in the offerings concerning aviation, the public curiosity 
being temporarily sated. 

This list—which both follows and leads the student’s interest—is 
similar to its predecessors in mechanical arrangement. The price 
groups are cumulative; titles in the $10 group add to within a few 
cents of this amount; fifteen dollars are added to make the $25 group; 
twenty-five dollars more makes the $50 group, and so on. The reason 
for this arrangement has been discussed in previous issues. Inclusion 
in a low price group is a recommendation for early purchase. 

There is diversity in even the lowest of the price groups. This 
has pushed back some very attractive titles into higher groups. An 
asterisk (*) points out those volumes that fully deserve to be in lower 
price groups if there be special needs for more volumes to satisfy 
special conditions, such as large classes, or keen interest in some hobby. 
This list rides no hobbies, hence the principle of diversity comes first. 


*The preceding lists in this series, the dates of publication in this Journal, and 
the prices of bound reprints are: 

“The High School Science Library for 1910-1924” (September, 1925), 25c; 
“ . . for 1925-26” (May, 1926), 10c; “. . . for 1926-27” (May, 1927), 10e; 
“.. for 1927-28” (March, 1928), 10c; “. . . for 1928-29” (July, 1929), 10ce; 
“. .. for 1929-30” (July, 1930), reprints exhausted; “. . . for 1930-31” (July, 
1931), 10c; “. . . for 1931-32” (July, 1932), 12c; “. . . for 1932-33” (July, 1933), 
12c; “. . . for 1933-34” (September, 1934), reprints exhausted; “. . . for 1934-35” 
(September, 1935), 12c; “. . . for 1935-36” (September, 1936), 15c. A few sets, 
complete except for. the 1929-30 supplement, can be supplied. 
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It is important to note that all suggestions are definitely for the 
high school student. “For juniors” and “for seniors” imply the junior 
high school and the senior high school levels respectively. “For 
reference” means that the volume listed, probably of college rank, 
would not be easy reading for interest alone, but should be helpful in 
the search for more precise information so often desired by the alert 
science student. 

To study the ever-flowing stream of good reading for science 
students is a stimulating annual experience for this writer. May 
many librarians, through adequate budgets, receive the same thrills! 


PUBLISHERS AND THEIR ADDRESSES 


In the list that follows, publishers are indicated briefly ; full names 


and addresses are here given: 


American Book: American Book Co., 300 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American School: American School Publishing Corp., 470 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y 

American Tech.: American Technical Society, 850 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Appleton: D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32d St., New York, N. Y. 

Banks: Banks Upshaw & Co., 707 Browder St., Dallas, a. 

Barnes: A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y 

Blakiston: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bobbs: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bruce: Bruce Publishing Co., 544 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chapman: Chapman & Grimes, 20 Brimmer St., Boston, Mass. 

a Chemical Publishing Co. of New York, 148 Lafayette St., New York 


Crofts: F. S. Crofts & Co., 41 Union Square, W., New York, N. Y. 

Crowell: The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 393 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Dodge: Dodge Publishing Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 

Doubleday: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 75 Franklin St., Garden City, N. Y. 

Follett: Follett Publishing Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Funk: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Galleon: Galleon Press, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Governor: Governor Publishing Co., 30 W. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 

Greenberg: Greenberg, Publisher, 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Halcyon: Halcyon House, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hale: a. Cushman & Flint, 857 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Hale, E : E. M. Hale & Co., 3100 W. Cherry St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Harper: co & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York, N. Y. 

Harvard: Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hillman: Hillman-Curl, 66 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hoagland: C. P. Hoagland Co., Somerville, N. J. 

Holt: Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Houghton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Judd: Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 

Leisure: Leisure League of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Lippincott: J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Little: Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Longmans: Longmans, Green & Co., 114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

McGraw: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 

McKay: David McKay Co., 604 S. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Macmillan: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Manual Arts: Manual Arts Press, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. 

Merchant: Merchant Marine Publishers Association, Box 545, General P. O., New 
York, N. Y. 

Metro: Metro Publications, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Mill: M. S. Mill Co., 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Morrow: William Morrow & Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Museum: The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53d St., New York, N.Y. 

N. Y. Univ.: New York University Press, Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 
Nelson: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 381 Fourth Ave. ., New York, N. Y. 

Norton: W. W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxford: Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pacific: Pacific Radio Publishing Co., P. O. Box 3278, San Francisco, Calif. 
Page: L. C. Page & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Pitman: Pitman Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Popular Mech.: Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 
Prentice: Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Putnam: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Radio: Radio & Technical Publishing Co., 45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 
Reinhold: Reinhold Publishing Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 

Revell: Fleming H. Revell & Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Reynal: Reynal & Hitchcock, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sage: Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York, 1. i A 

Sanborn: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Saunders: W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scientific: Scientific Publishing Co., 46 Park Place, Princeton, N. J. 

Scribner: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, i, ee 
Simmons: Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Stackpole: Stackpole Sons, 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Stokes: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443 Fou.th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Stratford: The Stratford Co., 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Studio: Studio Publications, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Teachers College: Teachers College Press, 525 W. 120th St., New York, N. Y. 
Vanguard: Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Van Nostrand: D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Viking: Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


Wiley: John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Willett: Willett, Clark & Co., 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Williams: The Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal & Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Wood: William Wood & Co., Mt. Royal & Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. 


1936-37 BOOK LIST, PUBLICATIONS IN SCIENCE 
TITLES, AUTHORSHIP, AND RECOMMENDED GROUPS 


INTRODUCTIONS TO SCIENCE 
THE SPIRIT OF SCIENCE 
$10 The March of Science. By H. Gordon Garbedian. 320 pp. 
Halcyon 
A striking man-controls-nature volume of wide and modern scope. 
$100 Scientific Wonders of the World. 250 pp. ’36. Metro 
An oversized picture book clarifying a great variety of principles. 

The Handmaiden of the Sciences. By Eric Temple Bell. viii, 216 pp. 

"37. Williams 
“She” is th i di ; this, a guide to understanding her. 

More Simple Science: Earth and Man. By Julian Huxley and E. N. 

daC. Andrade. x, 352 pp. °’36. Harper 
Popular British authors dincess living things and earth, their abode. 
A Story Outline of Evolution. By Charles W. Grimes. fy ie 
Hoagland 
A calmly convincing, introductory study of two aspects: cultural, organic. 
Prosperity Beckons. By William J. Hale. x, 201 pp. ’36. Stratford 2.00 
Authoritative discussion of “chemeconomics”’ particularly fuel alcohol. 

Time and Its Mysteries. By Robert A. Millikan, John C. Merriam, 
Harlow Shapley, and James H. Breasted. viii, 102 pp. ’36. N. Y. 
NN eres ines 6 eee ak oe icat inn aon dG ene wcemmnn ens « 2.00 

Four popular lectures on that unescapable, undefined important something. 

The Universe Surveyed. By Harold Richards. xviii, 722 pp. 
Van Nostrand 

Balanced presentation and interpretation of basic chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
and geology, with much practical philosophy. 
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Over Preparation of Scientific and Technical Papers. By Sam F. Trelease 
$200 and Emma S. Yule. 125 pp. '36. Williams 
Third edition of the science writer's authoritative guide. 
Scientific Progress. By James Jeans, William Bragg, E. V. Appleton, 
E. Mellanby, J. B. S. Haldane, and Julian Huxley. 212 pp. ’36. 
Macmillan 
Brief British surveys of strides in physics, medicine, genetics, etc. "yes 
The Story of Human Error. Edited by Joseph Jastrow. xviii, 445 
pp. ’36. Appleton 
Sixteen specialists frankly expose the fallacies in their own fields. 
Mathematics for the Million. By Lancelot Hogben. 647 pp. ’37. 
Norton 
Showing varied services to science; for seniors. 
*The World and Man as Science Sees Him. Edited by Forest Ray 
Moulton. xx, 533 pp. ‘37. Doubleday 


Thirteen noted scientists cover the wide field of matter and life in layman’s 
language. Excellent pre-college reading. 


MEN OF SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT 
Men of Danger. By Lowell Thomas. iv, 289 pp. ’36. Stokes 


Tense tales of those who flirt with death—divers, miners, firemen, acrobats. 
sir” Professional Engineer. By Esther Lucile Brown. ii, 86 pp. 
age 
ro analysis of his training, duties, and earnings in busy U. S. A. 
The Insect Man. By Eleanor Doorly. xx, 180 pp. ’37. Appleton__-- 
Delightful story about touring children, visiting the home of Fabre. 
Famous es ~ of Industry. By Harry Irving Shumway. xiv, 370 
’ 
. 6. 
PE niet biographies of twenty men who made their own opportunities in U. S. A. 
Famous American Men of Science. By J. G. Crowther. 414 pp. ’37. 
Norton 
The personal characteristics of Franklin, Henry, Gibbs, and Edison, as back- 
grounds for their researches and achievements. 
Marconi. By Orrin E, Dunlap, Jr. xxiv, 360 pp. ’37. Macmillan_- 
Intimate story of this inventor, with his invention as a background. 
Recollections and Reflections. By J. J. Thomson. x, 451 pp. ’37. 
Macmillan 


Autobiography, including both professional and personal experienees; 
treatment of contemporaries. 


Peary. By William Herbert Hobbs. xvi, 502 pp. ’36. Macmillan__- 


Of his Arctic explorations, climaxed at the Pole; comments on the Cook 
controversy. 


GENERAL SCIENCE, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY 


What Makes Up the World? By Elizabeth LeMay Hayes. 112 pp. 
32. Follett 
Common chemical queries cleverly construed for childish curiosity. 
This Physical World. By Jane Pollak. 112 pp. 736. Follett 
Elementary answers to everyday questions about informal physics. 
Elements of Electricity. By William Esty, Robert A. Millikan, and 
Wynne L. McDougal. 248 pp. ’36. American Tech 
Ten very practical chapters of laws, applications, explanations, diagrams. 
Dictionary of Technical Terms. By Frederic S. Crispin. viii, 270 pp. 
36. Bruce 
Authority on the definitions in sixty-four mechanical fields. 
*The March of Chemistry. By A. Frederick Collins. xx, 290 pp. ’36. 
Lippincott 
t’s new in organic, photo-, bio-, electro-, and agricultural chemistry, 
explained in the popular Collins style. 
*Chemistry of Familiar Things. By Samuel Schmucker Sadtler. xvi, 
359 pp. ’37. Lippincott 
Seventh edition of a popular book ; new features such as dirtless farming. 


Modern Alchemy. By Dorothy M. Fisk. xiv, 171 pp. ’36. Apple- 


Understandable, accurate explanation of new discoveries within the atom. 
The New Acoustics. By N. W. McLachlan. viii, 167 pp. °36. Oxford 
Technical but nonmathematical explanation of sound devices, indoors and out. 
Sound Waves: Their Shape and Speed. By Dayton C. Miller. xii, 164 
37. Macmillan 
Illustrated report of research through photography ; “the latest words.” 


1.50 
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Glances at Industrial Research. By Edward R. Weidlein and William 
A. Hamor. x, 246 pp. ’36. Reinhold 
Particularly the contributions of the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, to chemical 
progress through its many industrial fellowships. 


The Renaissance of Physics. By Karl K. Darrow. xii, 306 pp. ’36. 
Macmillan : 
A magnificent survey of great discoveries in modern physics; excellent reading 
Z and reference for ambitious seniors and the teacher. : 2 
*Man in a Chemical World. By A. Cressy Morrison. xiv, 292 pp. 
37. Scribner 
Gripping account of the role that industrial chemistry plays in today’s life. 
The Cosmetic Formulary. Edited by H. Bennett. xx, 279 pp. 
Chemical 
Putting chemistry to work for beauty’s sake in hundreds of tested ways. 
The World of Science. By F. Sherwood Taylor. xvi, 1064 pp. 
Reynal 
A comprehensive how-it-works volume on topics of astronomy, biology, chem- 
istry, geology, physics; British authorship. : 
Electricity. By W. L. Bragg. xviii, 272 pp. ’36. Macmillan 
Why motors “mote,” why telephones ‘“‘tell,”” etc.; eminent Britisher jolly well 
explains to the layman. : . 
Prelude to Chemistry. By John Read. xxiv, 328 pp. ’37. Macmillan 
Fascinating and amusing history of alchemy, its champions, ideals, trials, 
failures, superstitions ; excellent background reading. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE 


The High School Science Teacher and His Work. By Carleton E. 
Preston. xviii, 272 pp. ’36. McGraw 
Practical solutions for most of the classroom problems. 
Science in the Elementary School. By W. C. Croxton. xii, 454 pp. 
37. McGraw 


Some philosophy, then 102 activities, many adaptable to seventh-ninth grades. 


SCIENCE IN THE HOME AND COMMUNITY 


Popular Mechanics Shop Notes for 1937. By Popular Mechanics Staff. 
iv, 206 pp. ’37. Popular Mech 
he annual contribution of ideas to craftsmen young and old. : 
Elementary Photography. By C. B. Neblette, Frederick W. Brehm, 
and Everett L. Priest. viii, 253 pp. ’36. Macmillan 
Specific instructions in picture taking and making; little theory. — 
The Magic Show Book. By Alexander, the Magician. xii, 145 pp. 
37. Macmillan 
Skilled laboratory fingers will find these tricks fine exercise! 
The Handy Man’s Handbook. By C. T. Schaefer. xiv, 273 pp. 
36. Harper 
New edition of a useful volume, full of wife-pleasing construction projects. 
Photography Today. By D. A. Spencer. 160 pp. ’36. Oxford 
Diagrams and half tones show both technical and artistic aspects. 
General Shop Handbook. By George A. Willoughby and Duane G. 
Chamberlain. 96 pp. ’36. Manual Arts 
The tools and tricks of construction and repair. 
*Craft Work-and-Play Things. By A. Neely Hall. 246 pp. 
Lippincott 
imple, clever constructions designed especially for the “little fellow.” 
*How to Make Electric Toys. By Raymond F. Yates, xviii, 199 pp. 
37. Appleton 
A real contribution to science-demonstration literature ; thrills at low cost. 
*New Ways in Photography. By Jacob Deschin. xiv, 307 pp. 
McGraw 
Pleasantly informal discussion on how to get that picture, and display it. 
Turning Night into Day. By M. Ilin. 119 pp. ’36. Lippincott___- 
Lighting from bonfires to sodium vapor lamps; Russian authorship. 
Natural Color Film. By Clifford A. Nelson. 127 pp. ’37. Galleon__ 
“What, Ae and how” of Kodachrome for stills and movies, also homemade 
soun m. 


*Tricks, Toys, and Tim: a Book of Model-Making and Magic. By 
Kreigh Collins. xii, 238 pp. ’37. Appleton 
How a clever boy with skillful hands may entertain himself and friends. 
*Mary Thomas’s Embroidery Book. By Mary Thomas. xvi, 304 pp. 
36. Morrow 
Thirty types of stitchers’ skills for use and beauty. 
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The Working World. By Ray Hughes Whitbeck, Loyal Durand, Jr., 
and Joe Russell Whitaker. xii, 704 pp. ’37. American Book_--- 
An economic geography with new data, well organized and illustrated 
More for Your Money. By H. Bennett. xii, 251 pp. ’37. Chemical_- 
Determine the quality of your daily purchases! Become “test-conscious” ! 
Photography. By C. E. Kenneth Mees. xviii, 227 pp. ’37. Macmillan 
Unusually interesting presentation of history, principles, and techniques. 
Vivid photos, many colored plates. The author is Eastman’s expert. 
Over *Action Toys. By Louis C. Petersen. 35 pp. ’36. Manual Arts____ 
$200 *Wooden Toy Making. By Winifred M. Horton. 57 pp. ’36. Manual 
Arts 
Much simple science applied in these novelties. 
Decorative Wrought Iron Work. By Thomas Googerty. 79 pp. 
37. Manual Arts 
How modern hands may work at an ancient art. 
Thermodynamics. By Stanton E. Winston. vi, 178 pp. ’37. 
can Tech, 
Reference on heat and engines, air-conditioning, refrigeration ; advanced. 
Amateur Power Working Tools. By A. Frederick Collins. xviii, 188 
. °37. Lippincott 
Illustrated guide for use and care of tools that work wood and metal. 
Furniture of the Olden Time. By Frances Clary Morse. xxii, 470 
pp. ’37. Macmillan 
Reissue of authoritative book on American antiques, profusely illustrated. 
Air Conditioning Insulation. By J. Ralph Dalzell and James McKin- 
ney. viii, 301 pp. ’37. American Tech 


How > hold the house at seventy degrees—-a modern technology of increasing 
value. 


*Plastics in the School and Home Workshop. By A. J. Lockrey. 228 
PP. 37. Governor 
he first book on the handcraft possibilities of the new cast-resins. 
Creative Design in Furniture. By William H. Varnum. 160 pp. ’37. 
Manual Arts 
Emphasizing modern architectural spirit using wood, glass, metals, plastics. 
Photography 1839-1987. ii, 131 pp., 90 plates. ’37. Museum 
A running account of the art from its conception to present-day complexity. 
My Best Photograph and Why. Edited by G. Herbert Taylor. 90 pp. 
37. Dodge 
Forty American camera artists briefly discuss their favorite prints, which 
are well reproduced. 
*Amateur Movies and How to Make Them. By Alex Strasser. 80 pp. 
37. Studio 
Covering technical and artistic points, subjects, and film editing. 
Art and the Machine. By Sheldon and Martha Cheney. xviii, 307 
pp. °36. McGraw 
How countless new and beautiful devices are more serviceable than their old 
and ugly ancestors. 
*1,001 Ways to Use Concrete. Edited by Harold O. Hayes. 238 pp. 
’37. Popular Mech 
Featuring newer uses in decoration, including color; full specifications, 
diagrams, and artistic plans. 
Cosmetic Dermatology. By Herman Goodman. xvi, 591 pp. 36. 
McGraw 


Comprehensive chemistry in the service of hair and skin; vocational value for 
prospective barbers and beauticians. 


LAND, WATER, AND AIR 


$25 Fresh and Briny: the Story of Water as Friend and Foe. By Frances 
Rogers and Alice Beard. xviii, 309 pp. 
An unusual collection of tales concerning water in food, bath, boiler, turbine, 
gully, storm cloud, and elsewhere. 


$50 Weather Rambles. By W. J. Humphreys. viii, 265 pp. °37. Wil- 
lia 
Sesakan the peculiarities of weather so entertainingly that even Mark 
Twain would not want to change it. 
$200 Rich Land, Poor Land. By Stuart Chase. x, 361 pp. McGraw 


plea to all Americans to save the soil, and waste nothing, for here our 
children’s children must live—or starve! 


2.20 
2.75 
3.00 


.60 
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The Conquest of the Stratosphere. By Charles G. Philip. x, 205 pp. 
37. Pitman 


Detailed account of the purposes, preparations, and achievements of ten 


ights. 
Map Making. By Frank Debenham. vii, 239 pp. ’36. Mill 
Instruments and methods for interesting projects in amateur surveying. 
Conservation of the Soil. By A. F. Gustafson. xviii, 312 pp. ’37. 
McGraw 
Particularly clear as to new methods in the ever-widening soil-holding projects. 
An Introduction to Weather and Climate. By Glenn T. Trewartha. 
x, 373 pp. ’37. McGraw 
Comprehensive reference for the senior’s queries in science or geography. 
Our Economic World. By Delos O. Kinsman. xii, 584 pp. ’37. 
a cel ee is ee bh sence chew cn ma ha 
Comprehensive on natural resources, manufactures, transportation, marketing. 
The Nature and Properties of Soils. By T. Littleton Lyon and Harry 
O. Buckman. xiv, 392 pp. ’37. Macmillan 
Superior reference concerning all “dirt”? problems. 
Weather Elements. By Thomas A. Blair. xiv, 401 pp. °37. Prentice 


Adding new aspects, such as air-mass analysis, to the standard explanations 
of weather and climate. 


EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 


Richard Halliburton’s Book of Marvels: the Occident. By Richard 
Halliburton. iv, 314 pp. ’37. 


Vivid word pictures, gripping tales, magnificent photos of places of interest 
and history in America and Europe. 


Roads to Travel. Edited by Hardy R. Finch and Marion T. Parker. 
xvi, 280 pp. ’36. Harper 
Literary gems of twenty-three distinguished observers in far and near places. 
How to Travel Without Being Rich. By William M. Strong. xvi, 
110 pp. ’37. Doubleday 
Travel is not high-hat if you follow this clear advice. 

Wonders of the West. By Oren Arnold. xvi, 229 pp. °36. Banks_- 
Photos, facts, fables join forces to justify the bragging of every Westerner. 
How Do You Like New York? By Eva T. McAdoo. x, 182 pp. 

736. Macmillan 
Guide for instruction and entertainment during a seven-day exploration. 
The Great Smoky Mountains. By Laura Thornborough. xii, 147 pp. 
37. Crowell : 
A guide for tourists awheel, ahorse, or afoot in and near the new Park. 

Gone Sunwards. By Cecil Roberts. x, 286 pp. ’36. Macmillan____ 
Jolly account of an Englishman’s visit to Florida, told in first person. 

London. By Sidney Dark. xii, 176 Pp. 37. Macmillan 
Transportation for the armchair traveller, and guidance for the tourist, fol- 

lowing Pennell’s etchings. fi 

Paris. By Sidney Dark. xii, 139 pp. ’36. Macmillan 
Picturesque Paris, past and present, precisely portrayed in prose and pencilings. 

Gaspé the Romantique. By Olive Willatt Smith. 156 pp. ’36. 

Cc 11 
Word pictures of the newest region for exploration on tires. 
They Found Atlantis. By Dennis Wheatley. 825 pp. °’36. Lippin- 
i fiction based on the fantastic myth of a “lost continent.” ; 

This England. By Mary Ellen Chase. xii, 198 pp. ’36. Macmillan 
Delightfully descriptive of the place and the people. 

Rise of the Lone Star. By Howard R. Driggs and Sarah S. King. 

xvili, 4388 pp. ’36. Stokes 
Texas’ heroic history typifies the spirit of the Southwest—and America. 

20 Years Under the Sea. By J. E. Williamson. 320 pp. ’36. Hale__ 
Tribulations and thrills of an undersea motion picture photographer in the 
Bahamas; fifty-four full-page photos. 

Ordeal by Hunger. By George R. Stewart, Jr. xii, 328 pp. ’36. Holt 
Grim story of the Donner party, California bound in 1846, 

The Land That Time Forgot. By Michael L. Leahy and Maurice 

Crain. viii, 274 pp. °37. Fun 
Nightmare adventures in New Guinea last year, seeking gold. 
Zero to Eighty. By Akkad Pseudoman (E. F. Northrup). xvi, 283 
pp. ’37. Scientific 
Vivid fiction featuring a trip to the moon in 1961. 


2.50 


1.20 


1.50 
1.52 


1.50 


2.00 
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Gari-Gari. By Hugo Adolph Bernatzik. xiv, 146 pp. ’36. Holt_.__ 3.50 
Frankly illustra description of little-known tribes in central Africa. 
News from Tartary. By Peter Fleming. 384 pp. '36. Scribner____ 3.00 


Racy account of an “impossible” journey, Peiping to India, by a world-wise 


pair. 
My Jungle Trails. By A. Hyatt Verrill. viii, 329 pp. ’37. Page_--- 3.50 
_ Narratives of nature and natives in remote Central and South America. f 
Cruise of the Conrad. By Alan Villiers. viii, 387 pp. ’37. Scribner 3.75 
Six thousand miles by sail around the world, with storms in every sea. , 
Heads and Tales. By Malvina Hoffman. xx, 416 pp. ’36. Scribner 5.00 
The sculptor’s own story of how she visited the tribes of the world, and filled 
the Field Museum’s Hall of Man with one hundred bronze statues. Art, 
anthropology, and adventure mingled. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Youth at the Wheel. By John J. Floherty. 168 pp. ’37. Lippin- 


Safe Driving. By J. R. Hamilton and L. L. Thurstone. xvi, 74 pp. 
37. Doubleday 
Wholly different treatment </ the motorist’s problem—his eyes, his ears, his 
reaction time. Psychology at the wheel. é 
Every Boy’s Book of Ships. By J. D. Burgan White. 96 pp. 
Appleton 
Pictures and text describe today’s vessels in every class of service. 
The Story of Bridges. By Archibald Black. xviii, 226 pp. ’36. 
McGraw 
Spans of the world through twenty-five centuries ; vivid, instructive. : 
Parents and the Automobile. Edited by Elizabeth J. Reisner, Harriet 
de Onis, and Thalia M. Stolper. vi, 64 pp. ’36. Teachers College 
Opinions on the parent’s responsibility in educating the young driver. 
Ships of the World’s Battlefleets. By E. C. Talbot-Booth. 96 pp. 
37. Appleton 
Photos and comments on the fighting vessels of six chief sea powers. 
Waterline Ship Models. By E. C. Talbot-Booth. 96 pp. ’37. Appleton 
Plans, 100 feet to one inch, of eighty-four modern ships, with text an photos. 
Foe’s’le and Gloryhole: a Study of the Merchant Seaman and His 
Occupation. By James C. Healy. xvi, 211 pp. °’36. Merchant__ 
Describing the sailor’s real job, and factors that help and hinder him. 
Motor Boats. By William Atkin. xvi, 149 pp. ’37. Macmillan____ 
Eleven types from dinghy to cruiser in text and small-scale plans. 
The New-Vision Locomotive. By Raymond Loewy. 108 pp. ’837. 
Studio 
i, A superb photo-book of the world’s newest railway engines. 
High-Speed Diesel Engines. By L. H. Morrison. vi, 243 pp. ’36. 
SE PRESSE ae eee 
Concisely practical as to types used in industry and transportation. 


FLYING AND FLYERS 
Your Wings. By Assen Jordanoff. xii, 281 pp. ’37. Funk 
markable pilot-to-student treatment of principles and practice of modern 
flight, with over 400 unusual pen-and-ink diagrams. The first book to 
clearly show working of automatic instruments, such as gyro-pilot. 
Heroes of the Air. By Chelsea Fraser. xxxii, 786 pp. °37. Crowell 2.50 
What's been done in aviation from the beginning to January, 1937. 
The Airplane and Its Engine. By C. H. Chatfield, C. Fayette Taylor, 
and Shatswell Ober. viii, 401 pp. ’36. McGraw 
A third edition brought up to date; principles rather than technicalities. 
Aircraft and the Air. By Eric Sargent, Editor. xxii, 682 pp. 
Appleton 
Specifications of all types in service throughout the world. 
Sky-Storming Yankee. By Clara Studer. 3874 pp., 32 plates. 
Stackpole 
Vivid story of the exciting life of Glenn H. Curtiss, pioneer birdman. 


Aircraft Materials and Processes. By George F. Titterton. 
328 pp. ’37. Pitman 
Chemical composition, physical properties, fabrication ; a complete survey. 
COMMUNICATION 
The Radio Handbook. By Frank C. Jones. 360 pp. °’36. Pacific____ 1.00 


Layouts, data, photos, and information for “hams” and professionals. 
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$100 *Jones’ Radio Handbook. By Frank C. Jones. 406 pp. ’37. Pacific. 1.50 
: Nineteen chapters of theory, design, operation of transmitters and receivers. 
Listen In. By Maurice Lowell. x, 114 pp. ’37. Dodge 


Practical aspects of writing, acting, directing, studio management for those who 
wish to “break into radio.” 


$200 On the Air. By John J. Floherty. xii, 99 pp. ’37. Doubleday 
Describing radio in entertainment, communication, safety, etc. 
Over *Jones’ Antenna Handbook. By Frank C. Jones. 64 pp. 
$200 cific 
Technical discussion of modern antenna setups for all wave lengths. 
Microphone Memoirs of the Horse and Buggy Days of Radio. By 
Credo Fitch Harris. 281 pp. ’37. Bobbs 
Human stories by a pioneer announcer, who introduced studio novelties. 
Television: A Guide for the Amateur. By Sydney A. Mosley and 
Herbert McKay. 144 pp. ’36. Oxford 
Explaining simply the mechanism of the British systems ; photos, diagrams. 
Not to Be Broadcast. By Ruth Brindze. vi, 310 pp. ’37. Vanguard 
Protesting the propaganda spread by radio. 
*Radio Field Service Data. By Alfred A. Ghirardi. x, 446 pp. ’36. 
Radio 
A loose-leaf notebook, for trouble shooting in home and auto sets. 
What About Radio? By Kenneth M. Goode. x, 255 pp. ’37. Harper 
How the public’s response is measured, particularly as to advertising. 
Old Wires and New Waves: The History of the Telegraph, Telephone, 
and Wireless. By Alvin F. Harlow. xvi, 548 pp. ’36. Appleton 
A century of communication in aspects of mechanics, finance, and personnel. 
Wireless Engineering. By L. S. Palmer. xii, 544 pp. ’36. Longmans 


Revision of a comprehensive reference on radio; British authorship. 


IN REALMS OF SPACE 


$50 *A Beginner’s Star Book. By Kelvin McKready (Edgar Gardner Mur- 
phy). viii, 154 pp. Putnam 


The earnest stargazer—with or without a glass—finds here the best charts and 
clearest explanations. 


LIVING CREATURES OF EARTH 


THE LIVING WoRLD 


$10 Fields and Fencerows. By Walter P. Porter and Einar A. Hansen. 
vi, 274 pp. ’37. American Book 
Diversified instruction as to common plants and animals; for juniors. 
The Pond Book. By Walter P. Porter and Einar A. Hansen. vi, 210 
pp. ’386. American Book 
Simple, authentic stories of some twoscore fresh water creatures. 
$50 1,001 Outdoor Questions. By Iroquois Dahl. viii, 406 pp. ’37. Funk 
nd their answers, mainly concerning wild life; most instructive. 
$100 *Nature’s Secrets. Edited by G. Clyde Fisher. xii, 940 pp. ’37. 
Halcyon 


Excerpts from a great variety of authoritative works on animals large and 
small, flowers, and trees. A reissue. 


$200 *Handbook of Farming for Boys and Girls. By R. A. Power and Vin- 
cent Earl Kivlin. xliii, 615 pp. ’37. Hale, E 


Superior reference and stimulating guide for serious 4-H club members and 
Future Farmers of America. 


*Design in Nature. By James Ritchie. 142 pp. ’37. Scribner 
Insight into the effects of sunlight, seasons, temperatures, competitors, upon 
the mysterious “balance of nature.” Unusual photos. 
If Yow’re Going to Live in the Country. By Thomas H. Ormsbee and 
Richmond Huntley. xiv, 257 pp. °37. Crowell 2.50 
Answering the “why” and numerous “hows” for setting up a pleasant rural 
dwelling. 
Over *Beneath Tropic Seas. By William Beebe. xiv, 234 pp. ’37. Haleyon 1.49 


$200 A reissue; the old volume is worn by use, so get this new reprint at a greatly 
reduced price. 


Elements of Farm Management. By John A. Hopkins. xviii, 390 pp. 
36. Prentice 
Practical consideration of the farm as a modern business establishment. 
October Farm. By William Brewster. xvi, 285 pp. ’36. Harvard__ 2.50 
Refreshing tales of wild life around the author’s New England farm. 
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PLANTS OF LAND AND WATER 
$10 Forests, Trees, and Wood. By Francis E. Tustison. 95 pp. 
Manual Arts 
Brief, concise, illustrated manual of the commonly used w 
$25 Gardening on Nothing a Year. By Mary S. Grimth, 233 pp. ’37. 
Hale 
How to help nature beautify any plot of ground, or cottage large or small. 
$50 Garden Flowers in Color. By G. A. Stevens. 320 pp. ’36. 
milla 
on Abelia to Zinnia with over 450 magnificent color illustrations, accom- 
panied by short notes on location, planting, growth. A reissue. 
$100 eerenre in the Garden. By Anne Dorrance. 96 pp. ’37. Double- 
a 
Tee growing of scented plants throughout the year; many pictures. 
*Vines for Every Garden. By Dorothy H. Jenkins. 95 pp. ’37. Dou- 
bleday 
Practical as to planting, pruning, and pests. 
Seeds: Their Place in Life and Legend. By Vernon Quinn. xii, 188 
6. 
4 reporting their habits and uses and travels, 
strange beliefs about them.” 
*As One Gardener to Another. By Lucy M. Ellis. vi, 279 pp. ’37. 
Crowell 
Pleasantly conversational, quite informative, spiced with humor. 
*Adventures in Gardening for Boys and Girls. By M. G. Kains. viii, 
280 pp. ’37. Greenberg 


a —_ practical chapters, each presenting some important “how” 


“and divers ancient and 


*Your City "Gorden. By Margaret McKenny and E. L. D. Seymour. 
xvi, 215 pp. °37. Appleton 
On bringing the beauties of the country alongside the conveniences of town. 


Modernistic Flower Arranging. By Barbara Sagel Meisse. 160 pp. 
"37. Judd 
Me and cultivated flowers used with new artistry. 
An ~~ ae Herbal. By Louise Mansfield. xiv, 77 pp. ’37. 
milla 
Thirty-eight plants in pencil drawings each with brief descriptions. 
Design in Flower Arrangement. By John Taylor Arms and Dorothy 
Noyes Arms. xvi, 117 pp. °37. Macmillan 
True artists expound the fundamentals of composition. 
The Living Garden. By E. J. Salisbury. xii, 338 pp, °36. Macmillan 
» A scholarly presentation for those with deep feelings as to plants. 
*The Vegetable Gardener’s How Book. By Chesla C. Sherlock. xx, 286 
pp. ’37. Macmillan 
Covering fifty-seven general and fruits, 
separately in factual, semi-outline ‘eahions 
*Plants Useful to Man. By Wilfred W. Robbins and Francis Ramaley. 
x, 422 pp. °’37. Blakiston 
Some twenty types; appropriately supplementing courses in botany. 
*Orchard and Small Fruit Culture. By E. C. Auchter and H. B. 
Knapp. xxii, 627 pp. ’37. Wiley 


Revision of an authoritative, MB Sa practical volume. 


ANIMALS OF FACT AND FANCY 


Birderaft. By Mabel Osgood Wright. xxiv, 317 pp. °36. Macmillan 


ter ten years, a reprint of this standard volume describing two hundred 
yt 3 illustrated by Fuertes. 


Animal Pioneers. By Catherine Cate Coblentz. xiv, 241 pp. 
Littl 
‘Tales of the beasts that accompanied the discoverers of America. 
*A Dog’s Life from Puppyhood to Old Age. By Josephine Z. Rine. 
109 pp. ’36. Leisure 
Choice, training, food, breeding, care are discussed. 
Keema of the Monkey People. By Walter J. Wilwerding. 
36. Macmillan 
Enjoyable tale of “monkey business” in African jungles. Fine pictures. 
*The Book of Animal Life. By Thora Stowell and Thornton Burgess. 
xii, 315 pp. ’37. Little 
ow they eat, sleep, fight, work, play, make homes, told interestingly. 
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$200 *The Human Side of Birds. By Royal Dixon. xxiv, 226 pp. 
aca earns lings ean w coi rit mini 
A <li after twenty years this volume is still new! 
*Reptiles of the World. By Raymond L. Ditmars. xx, 321 pp. 736. 
NEES SEE See eee ne ee eee een 
A revision of the vivid comprehensive, authoritative reference. — 
*Birds Around the Year. By Lorine Letcher Butler. xii, 242 pp. 737. 
FE SUP A ee Slee Oe a eee 
Life and habits of spring, summer, autumn, winter birds in North America. 
*Strange Insects and Their Stories. By A. Hyatt Verrill. xvi, 205 pp. 
Ce Se tae io ec wang ce iterate ela eh vote wc tn cmap tay ened doewen Ww es ow 
Seicctine the unusual and the interesting for text and picture. : 
*A Book of Famous Dogs. By Albert Payson Terhune. xii, 300 pp. 
Te et oa on a nehhinahadbioeranowamnaw mam 
Dogs of history, of adventure, of service ; heroes, clowns, companions. 
Handbook for the Curicus. By Paul Griswold Howes. xx, 364 pp. 
I al ans nl davaoid cere ee ah 
Word and picture answers to laymen’s questions about the animal kingdom. 
Over Insect People. By Eleanor King and Wellmer Pessels. 63 pp. ’37. 
$200 EEE EEE EES ES SO Ee 
Clear text and photos describing many small garden dwellers. in 
Desert Neighbors. By Edith M. Patch and Carroll Lane Fenton. viii, 
SOP BD, Os. Rec ic wer ncsnewcenerecnse--+--~------- 
All interesting, though some are ugly; for juniors. 
The Book of Living Reptiles. By Raymond L. Ditmars and Helene 
Caster. Gé. pp. “36. Jippincott...._._.............-...--=.-..- 
Their habits and habitats ; briste, eye-pleasing eal with parallel text. 
Devil. By Waldemar Schmidtmann. x, 214 pp. ’36. Appleton___-- 
Life story of a magnificent chamois, excitingly oan ated from the German. 
The Biography of an Arctic Fox. By Ernest Thompson Seton. 126 
i aia GC ca are tg trains gh etl bie eg er ep dae 
Ina little book, the thrilling life of a fierce denizen of the North. 
Egg Farming. By Willard C. Thompson. 335 pp. ’36. Judd 


How to make them lay golden eggs ; comprehensive on all points. 





2.00 


2.50 


2.75 


3.75 


1.50 


1.75 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


More Songs of Wild Birds. By Albert R. Brand. 116 pp. ’36. Nelson 2.50 


Data on forty-three North American birds, each accompanied by a drawing: 
in addition, three double-faced phonograph records of the songs of each bird. 
Northland Footprints. By Kenneth Conibear. 339 pp. 37. Scribner 
A novel in which animals of Northwest Canada are the chief actors. 
Canary: The History of a Family. By Gustav Eckstein. vi, 282 pp. 
Te a oh ra ee had a ahs nnds mgt omauecieisinmeus 
An appealing account of song and sorrow in a canary community. 
Snakes Alive! By Clifford H. Pope. xii, 238 pp. ’37. Viking 
snake stories in prose and picture ; includes identification key. 
*Great Historic Animals. By Ernest Thompson Seton. xvi, 320 pp. 
pA RS a OC ES aE eee eee 
Latest book by the wildings’ most noted author and illustrator; some tales are 
his own, and some he passes on. 
The Long wee. By Jane Brevoort Walden and Stuart D. L. Paine. 
Ts no  erenennooenwaenennes 
Of Jack the Eskimo husky who led the sledge teams on Byrd’s second trip. 
Picturing Miracles of Plant and Animal Life. By Arthur C. Pillsbury. 
236 pp. ’37. Lippincott SENS ACTS LE I RAR Oi IIE AE 


The fascinating pse-time movies” as of a blooming rose; microscopic, 
X-ray, undersea, and color photography. 
rhe Seer or Teckel. By Herbert C. Sanborn. xx, 383 pp. ’37. 
PE Bihan eb Sennen NER ASAEOSenedonoswnsnunannoe 
A scholarly treatise. mainly on history and breeding; judging, care, and 
training are also thoroughly considered. 
A re - oe for the Pocket. By Edmund Sandars. ii, 378 pp. ’37. 
Oy) 
Featuring color plates of British invertebrates; in series with a Bird Book 
and a Flower B 
Snakes and Their Ways. By C. H. Curran and Carl Kauffeld. xx, 
Oe Se SO ee eee 
Past-day fancy and aneaaine facts make interesting, illustrated reading. 
Adventures in Bird Protection. By Thomas Gilbert Pearson. xvi, 459 
0) tia se inn ec cam sneha teen wnencunsnnessa 
Entertaining, educational autobiography of a leading (conservationist. 
*How to Breed Dogs. By Leon F. Whitney. xviii, 338 pp. ’37. Judd 


Explaining why dogs are of so many sizes, shapes, colors, personalities. 


2.50 


2.50 
2.50 


2.50 


2.50 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 
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Wilderness Wanderers. By Wendell and Lucie Chapman. xviii, 318 . 


37. Scribner 
They studied animals of the Rockies with a clear camera lens. 


MAN AS A LIVING CREATURE 


THE Foops OF MAN 
The Cookery Book. By L. P. De Gouy. 111 pp. ’36. Leisure 
Principles, not recipes ; how to make the most of food. 
Feeding Our Children. By Frank Howard Richardson. 159 pp. ’37. 
Crowell 
From before birth to college age. 
Roads to Health and Happiness. xiv, 137 pp. ’36. Prentice 
Popular exposition of the maxim: “Right eating today keeps the doctor away.” 
The Normal Diet and Healthy Living. By W. D. Sansum, R. A. 
Hare, and Ruth Bowden. x, 243 pp. ’36. Macmillan 
Dignified, authoritative talks on eating to live. 
Dietetics Simplified. By L. Jean Bogert and Mame T. Porter. x, 637 
pp. ’37. Macmillan 
Thirty chapters of principles, fifteen of cookery, fifteen of special diets. 
The Human Fuel. By I. J. Wolf. 268 PP. 36. Chapman 
Concise chapters on foods, with diets for a ly conditions. 
The School Cafeteria. By Mary de Garmo Bryan. xvi, 726 pp. 
"36. Crofts 
Comprehensive on management and menus; a bibliography; 371l-page table of 
food specifications covering al] purchases. 

*The Alice Bradley Menu-Cook-Book. By Alice Bradley. January- 
February-March, xiv, 241 pp.; April-May-June, xvi, 247 pp.; July- 
August-September, xx, 247 pp.; October-November-December, xviii, 
253 pp. ’36. Macmillan. $1.50 each 

A complete menu for every day in the year, each accompanied by recipes for 
preparation; in four handy wire-bound, flat-lying volumes, each covering 
three months; fully indexed. 


THE HEALTH oF MAN 


Youth Studies Alcohol. By Kenneth M. Harkness and Lyman M. 
Fort. xii, 123 pp. °36. Sanborn 
Education for sobriety, appealing to common sense. 
Safety Through the Year: Upper Grades. By Florence Nelson, Olis 
G. Jamison, and Raymond E. Sparks. 127 pp. ’37. MeGraw-_-_-- 
Combined text- and work-book with copious illustrations and situations. 
Ten Million Americans Have It. By S. William Becker. 220 pp. ’37. 
Lippincott 
In accordance with the new attitude, a clear, frank book about syphilis. 
Lifesaving and Water Safety. By Harold F. Enlows. x, 267 pp. ’87. 
Blakiston 
Describing all hazards and their proper rescues ; featuring underwater photos. 
Syphilis—the Next Great Plague to Go. By Morris Fishbein. 70 
pp. ’37. McKay 
Text and full-page cartoons teach the essential lessons. 
Everyday First Aid. By Walter Frank Cobb. xvi, 269 pp. ’37. 
Appleton 
What was actually done in a great variety of emergencies, major and minor. 
The Little Things in Life. By Barnett Sure. xii, 340 pp. 
Appleton 
ow vitamins, hormones, and other minute essentials affect human life. 
Health Guides and Guards. By Francis P. Wall and Louis D. Zeid- . 
berg. x, 208 pp. ’36. Prentice 
The emphasis is on the social diseases, in line with the new frankness. 
For Safety! By Ralph Henry Barbour. x, 146 pp. ’36. Appleton__ 
Organization and management of a Safety League, in attractive fiction. 
Live Long and Be Happy. By Lewellys F. Barker. x, 224 pp. ’36. 
Appleton 
“Grow old along with me.”” A doctor tells how to add extra years. 
A Layman’s Handbook of Medicine. By Richard C. Cabot. xxii, 541 
37. Houghton 


Second edition of a frank, well-written discussion of human ills. 
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Over Cancer: The Great Darkness. By the Editors of Fortune. xii, 80 pp. 
$200 37. Doubleday 
Chiefly describing the medical researches that must be supported if a cure 
is ever to be found. : : 
Health Chats. By Logan Clendening. xvi, 390 pp. °36. McKay---- 2.50 
Concise yet comprehensive discussions concerning human upkeep. 
Anatomy and Physiology of Physical Training. By R. W. Galloway. 
viii, 182 pp. ’37. Wood 
Foundations ‘of fitness, by a British Army officer. 


Shadow Le the Land: Syphilis. By Thomas Parran. x, 309 pp. ’37. 


prevalence of this plague, and a health programs. for its prevention. 
Public Health and Hygiene. By Charles Frederick Bolduan and Nils 
William Bolduan. 371 pp. ’36. Saunders 
Treating history, transmission, and control of common diseases. 
School Health Problems. By Laurence B. Chenoweth and Theodore 
K. Serkirk. xii, 387 pp. ’37. Crofts 
A teachers’ text, featuring practical remedies. 
The Mind of Man: The Story of Man’s Conquest of Mental Illness. 
By Walter Bromberg. xxxii, 323 pp. ’37. Harper 
After 7,000 years of study, psychiatry is still the youngest science. 
Accidents and Their Prevention. By H. M. Vernon. x, 336 pp. ’36. 
Macmillan 
British statistics but of world-wide application. 


THE RECREATIONS OF MAN 


The Boy’s Book of Strength. By C. Ward Crampton. xviii, 257 pp. 
36. McGraw 


An unusual “training schedule” for every boy to strengthen his muscles, his 
organs, and his will. 


The Game Way to Sports. By H. Atwood Reynolds.. xiv, 210 pp. ’37. 
Barnes 


“Minor” games based on the major sports, enriching the science teacher-coach’s 
bag-o-tricks. 


Famous American Athletes of Today. By Leroy Atkinson and others. 
viii, 410 pp. 
Deeds of Rey's great—Dean, Owens, Braddock, Little, ete.—told vividly. 
How to Sail. By Samuel Carter III. 95 pp. ’36. Leisure 
Theory and practice explained by text and diagram. 
Chess in an Hour. By Frank J. Marshall. 64 pp. ’37. Leisure___- 
A United States champion guides the reader’s hand in fascinating moves. 
Skiing j for All. By Otto Schniebs. 96 pp. ’36. Leisure 
handbook of a sport new to Americans, amply diagrammed. 
*The Art of Tennis. By Henri Cochet. 182 pp. ’37. Hillman 
The principles copiously illustrated and minutely explained by a master. 
Fishing for Bass, Muskallonge, Pike, and Panfishes. Edited by Ray 
Schrenkeisen. x, 181 pp. ’37. Doubleday 
Fishing for Salmon and Trout. Edited by Ray Schrenkeisen. x, 185 
pp. ’37. Doubleday 
Six experts describe new tricks in the oldest sport, with full descriptions of 
i the species, the tackle, and the bait. p ‘ 
Swinging into Golf. By Ernest Jones and Innis Brown. xviii, 150 
A 
4, LL FO instructions, with diagrams, for ease on the green. 
Beyond the Game. By Helen Hull Jacobs. 275 pp. ’36. Lippincott 2.50 
Charming autobiography of a great American tennis star. 
*Functional Football. By John DaGrosa. 323 pp. ’36. Saunders____ 3.00 
An illustrated and diagrammed football text. 
Golf: Its Rules and Decisions. By Richard S. Francis. xiv, 411 pp. 
37. Macmillan 
Arranged for quick reference of amateurs and experts. 
The tl of the Olympic Games. By John Kieran. x, 319 pp. ’36. 
Stokes 


Describing the ancient contests, then each of eleven modern meets. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAN 
$50 How to Make Money. By Harold S. Kahm. xii, 209 pp. ’36. Appleton 1.50 
Twoscore basic methods for a boy’s future prosperity ; bristling with ideas. 


$100 Popularity. By Regina Westcott Wieman. xii, 132 pp. ’36. Willett 1.00 
The subtitle (“‘How to get it—hold it—increase it’’) is wholly appropriate. 
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Being Born. By Frances Bruce Strain. 144 pp. ’36. Appleton__-- 
With the utmost good taste, essential facts of parenthood and babyhood are 
explained to pre-adolescents. 


$200 *What Is She Like? By Mary Brockman. viii, 210 pp. ’36. Scribner 
A girl’s personality may involve much use of simple science. d 
*Good Manners for Boys. By Ralph Henry Barbour. vi, 119 pp. ’37. 
Appleton . . 
*Good Manners for Girls. By Inez Haynes Irwin. 
Appleton 
Distinctly practical in principle and detail, in home and out, among friends 
or strangers, in groups large or small. 
Over Cooperative Enterprise. By Jacob Baker. xvi, 266 pp. ’37. 
$200 guard 


Explaining the aiaaneaae attempt at scientific distribution of mankind’s 
necessary goods. é s 
*Modern Etiquette for Young People. By Olive Richards Landers. vi, 
248 pp. ’36. Greenberg 
Sensible suggestions, adjusting old principles to new trends. =a 
So You're Going to a Psychiatrist! By Elizabeth I. Adamson. xii, 
263 pp. | "36. 
Case histories of queer folks; rules for emotional health. For seniors. 
The Sea Made Men. By Roger W. Babson. 280 pp. ’37. Revell_-_- 
A dramatic true story with the moral: “Only struggle makes strong character.” 
*Job Hunting and Getting. By Clark Belden. xii, 297 pp. ’35. Page 


Pertinent to new conditions, with keen insight into psychology of those who 
give and those who seek employment. 


Man in the Making. By Thomas Graves. 189 pp. ’36. Putnam-_-_-- 


Emphasizing the age-long development of the human brain. 

Poison in the Air. By Heinz Liepmann. 308 pp. ’37. Lippincott--_- 
Gas—its gruesome past and horrid future in battle and raid. 

Controlling Human Behavior. By Daniel Starch, Hazel M. Stanton, 


Wilhelmine Koerth, Roger A. Barton. xvi, 638 pp. ’37. Macmillan 
A psychology-for- living book, advanced but understandable. 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE TEXTS AND TEXT REFERENCES 


AGRICULTURE 


Practical Agriculture for High Schools. By Daniel Cobb McIntosh 
and Don Mathis Orr. x, 518 pp. ’37. American Book 


Combining a cultural and vocational approach; comprehensive, clear. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Science in Daily Life. By Gilbert H. Trafton and Victor C. Smith. 
xiv, 689 pp. ’36. Lippincott 
High school text featuring short lessons and simple equipment. 
General Science for Today. By Ralph K. Watkins and Ralph C. Bedell. 
x, 715 pp. ’36. Macmillan 
: Fifteen rewritten units, simplified or expanded from former text. 
Science. By Ira C. Davis and Richard W. Sharpe. xiv, 491 pp. ’36. 
Holt 
5 High school text in general science, oversize and profusely illustrated. 
Senior Science. By George L. Bush, Theodore W. Ptacek, and John 
Kovats, Jr. viii, 835 pp. ’37. American Book 
The pioneer text of eleventh-twelfth grade general scienee. Socialized, i 
appeals to the non-technical student. Time alone will tell the extent of 
its competition with physics and chemistry classes. 


BIoLoGy, PHYSIOLOGY, ETC. 


A Handbook of Hygiene. By Cyril G. Eastwood. viii, 358 pp. ’36. 
W 
Mendig based text featuring a healthful environment. 


Textbook in Educational Biology. By H. Clay Skinner, Thomas Smyth, 


and Frank M. Wheat. viii, 472 pp. °37. American Book 


College freshman level, excellent high school reference. 


College Biology. By Walter H. Wellhouse and George O. Hendrickson. 


viii, 381 pp. ’36. 


Concisely descriptive ; convenient high school reference. 


Fundamentals of Bacteriology. By Martin Frobisher, Jr. ii, 474 pp. 
37. Saunders 
Excellent illustrated reference about germs good and bad. 


1.50 


1.25 


1.50 
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The soe World. By Samuel H. Williams. xxii, 704 pp. ’37. Mac- 

muian 
Text for nature study on college level; superior high school reference. 

Biology. By George William Hunter, Herbert Eugene Walter, and 

George William Hunter III. x, 670 pp. ’37. American Book-_--- 
: Comprehensive college text, well organized ; superior reference. 

Biology: A Study of the Principles of Life for the College Student. 

By U. A. Hauber and M. Ellen O’Hanlon. xii, 559 pp. ’37. Crofts 
nique in the inclusion of geological history of the phyla. 


CHEMISTRY 
An Elementary Chemistry. By A. H. B. Bishop and G. H. Locket. 
401 pp. °36. Oxford 
Concisely British, featuring fine full-page half tones. 
Elementary Chemistry. By Douglas G. Hill, John H. Saylor, Warren 
C. Vosburgh, and Robert N. Wilson. vi, 473 pp. ’37. Holt 


A shorter introductory text on college level ; quick reference. 


MANUAL ARTS 
General Electric Work. By George A. Willoughby. 91 pp. 
Manual Arts 
For an elementary course, with many diagrams and practical exercises. 
Carpentry and Joinery Work. By Nelson L. Burbank. 280 pp. ’37. 
Simmons 
A shop manual tying the trade to science, English, and civics helpfully. 
Machine Shop Operations. By J. W. Barritt. xxiv, 793 pp. °37. 
American Tech. 5.00 


edlidaaneiciceies nh sip hchaishe Sptininlan dead dolla tgiipe inate trian atinnibiibiontemnenimes © >. 
Truly encyclopedic treatment of twelve types of operations with power tools. 


PHYSICS 
Descriptive Physics. By Sherman R. Wilson. x, 231 pp. ’36. Holt_- 


Descriptions rather than formulas; for junior high school. 


College Physics. By Arthur L. Foley. xii, 777 pp. ’37. Blakiston_- 


xcellent reference, particularly as to newer aspects. 


SCIENCE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Outline of Science. By J. Arthur Thomson. ’22, ’37. Ixii, 1646 
pp. Putnam 
The notable four-volume set (1922) between two covers, unabridged. 
The New Champion Cyclopedia for Young Folks: Science and Inven- 
tion. iv, 1001-pp. ’36. Holt 10 
Rewritten for up-to-dateness; high school level, yet “the Fourth Dimension’”’ is 
bravely tackled. 
EQUIPMENT REFERENCE 


The American School and University. ’37. American School 
A large annual yearbook with articles and advertising mingled. Very prac- 
tical on design and equipment of science laboratories. 


EXTRA! 
How to Draw Cartoons Successfully. By Carl Anderson. 112 pp. ’35. 
Greenberg 


Forty-six lessons that will help those clever, talented students who like to draw 
science cartoons; by the creator of “Henry.” 





ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN OUR TEACHERS 
COLLEGES’ 


H. M. LAFFERTY 
East Texas State Teachers College 

The strength of any institution of higher learning is conditioned 
largely by the calibre of its faculty. The college or university that 
has on its faculty men and women who are true scholars, stimulating 
teachers, and trained, energetic, enthusiastic students of research 
soon makes for itself a reputation for producing graduates worthy of 
the name; an enviable reputation eagerly sought after by every 
sincere college administrator. 

Two problems of administration which challenge the attention of 
presidents and deans of colleges and universities with regard to the 
establishment and maintenance of such a desirable faculty are: (1) 
the appointment to the staff of members who hold degrees from the 
institution granting the appointment; and (2) the affixing of academic 
rank or professional position to the several members of the staff. 

Faculty Inbreeding.—Quite a bit of literature has been assembled 
relative to the problem of faculty “inbreeding,’’ literature which 
shows none too close agreement as to the resulting effects. To some, 
the idea of an institution using its own graduates on its staff is par- 
ticularly offensive on the grounds that such a policy (1) is in direct 
opposition to any attempt to build up a cosmopolitan faculty; and (2) 
stifles creative thinking, new ideas, stimulating philosophies, etc., 
and makes for dogged conformity. To others, careful selection of the 
institution’s graduates and a grooming of those graduates by en- 
couraging advanced study at leading universities prior to appoint- 
ment insures valuable additions to the staff, additions which might 
otherwise be lost.* 

To these latter, more democratically minded educators, the prob- 
lem is not one of eliminating the policy of appointing graduates of a 
college to the staff of that same institution; instead, the problem is to 
determine to what extent such an appointive practice can be adhered 
to without affecting, for worse, the instructional efficiency of the 


'The data presented in this study were taken from the latest available bulletins 
of each of the colleges represented. Only faculty members who were ranked in 
the catalogs as professor, associate professor, assistant professor, or instructor 
were included. 

*For bibliography see Eells, W. C., and Cleveland, A, C.: “Faculty Inbreeding,” 
Journal of Higher Education, 6: 261-69; May, 1935. 

*"Meador, A. J.: “Three Majors for Teachers Colleges.” Peabody Journal of 
Education, 14: 178-84; January, 1937. 
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school. Few educators will support a college that admits such a 
sufficiently large number of its graduates as faculty members as to 
regiment the instructional philosophy of the institution. To tolerate 
such a plan of appointment would be to destroy the atmosphere of 
culture and stimulative freedom that should characterize every college 
campus. : 

The establishment of norms for the percentage of a college faculty 
which can justifiably come from the college’s own student body can, at 
best, be arbitrary. A defendable practice, however, seems to be not to 
allow more than one-third of a college faculty to come from the 
graduating classes of the institution in which they are employed as 
teachers. Such a percentage figure permits the more promising 

TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS CoLLEGE Facuuties In Texas Hotpina DreGrReEs FROM 
THE CoLLEGE IN Wuicu Now Emp.ioyep* 








Number Percentage 
Graduating from 


Position of 
Faculty Local College 





N.T.8.T.C._ 
33 
Associate professor 


27 
Assistant professor 24 
6 





12 
Associate professor 
Assistant professor 





S. H. S. T. C. 


Associate professor 
Assistant professor 
Instructor 








8. F. A. S. T. C. 


Associate professor 
Assistant professor 
Instructor 


W. T. 8. T.C. 
Associate professor 


Assistant professor 
Instructor 














Associate professor 
Assistant professor 
Instructor 











*Data from the Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, could not be used 
since the rank of the faculty is not indicated in the catalogue. 
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graduates to be retained; at the same time, it insures ample oppor- 
tunity for securing enough people of varied training and experience 
to safeguard against repetitive teaching. Table I lists the percentage 
of faculty members in six teachers colleges in Texas who secured 
their bachelor degree from the institution in which they are now 
employed. 

Excluding the rank of instructor because of the limited number 
involved, only in the case of the position of assistant professor at 
North Texas State Teachers College does the percentage of local 
talent become questionably high. While the percentages, in general, 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE Facutties in Texas Hotpinc DEGREES FROM 
OrxeR CoLLeGces WITHIN THE STATE, AND From Outside INSTITUTIONS 








Per Cent Having | Per Cent Having | Per Cent Having 
B.A. from* M.A. from* Ph.D. from* 


Other Out Other Out Other Out 
Texas of Texas of Texas of 
Colleges | State | Colleges| State | Colleges| State 





Position 


Number of 
Faculty 





N. T. 8. T. C. 


48 58 33 
Assistant professor. . . . 42 29 


0 
Instructor 33 


17 


33 

Associate professor. . . 48 44 52 4 
71 
50 





E. T. 8. T. C. 


33 
Associate professor. . . 37 
Assistant professor. .. 40 
Instructor 100 


8. H. 8. T. C. 





2 18 
Associate professor. . . : 36 28 
Assistant professor. .. . 75 


50 





S. F. A. S. T. C. 


Associate professor. . . 
Assistant professor. .. 
Instructor 


coocow 





Associate professor. . . 
Assistant professor. ... 
Instructor 


8. R. 8. T. C. 





67 

Associate professor...| 11 45 27 
Assistant professor. ... 2 50 0 
Instructor 1 100 0 


























*No distinction is made in the types of bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees. 
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vary considerably among the several teachers colleges, four of the 
teacher training institutions limit the highest position, the professor- 
ship, to men who have done their undergraduate work elsewhere. 
Only at North Texas State Teachers College (ten per cent) and East 
Texas State Teachers College (twenty-five per cent) are professor- 
ships held by local graduates. 

Table II shows, in terms of per cents, the extent to which the 
training of the faculty members of the several teachers colleges is 
flavored by attendance at other Texas institutions and at schools out- 
side of the state. In most instances, the teachers college faculties 
appear fairly well balanced with regard to training in Texas and 
out-of-state schools. East Texas State Teachers College, with ninety 
per cent of its assistant professors having secured their bachelor’s 
degree either from East Texas (see Table I) or from other schools 
in Texas, and Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, with seventy- 
five per cent of its full professors having obtained their undergradu- 
ate training within the state, are the only two cases where the sources 
of faculty preparation are particularly skewed. 

No attempt has been made to infer that preparation in out-of-state 
institutions is superior to the training secured from institutions 
within this state. No college president, however, can profitably dis- 
regard the advantages accruing from having a faculty whose basic 
college training has been secured from different institutions. 
Similarly, no attempt has been made to conclude that faculty members 
working in the institution from which they graduated are doing in- 
ferior teaching. Preparation secured from other colleges and uni- 
versities in Texas and from institutions outside of the state, however, 
can be advantageous without necessarily being superior. 

From the data presented in Tables I and II, each of the six 
teachers colleges studied exhibit a faculty whose academic preparation 
has been obtained from a sufficiently varied number of sources to 
assure the student of a well-rounded education. 

Ranking the Faculty.—Any attempt at establishing a promotional 
scale at the college level necessitates a consideration of the following 
desirable objectives: (1) providing a plan of promotion sufficiently 
wide and flexible and continuous to attract and encourage young mem- 
bers of the staff who are starting out as instructors; and (2) provid- 
ing a plan of promotion that will attract and retain men who, through 
training, experience, and proven ability, are deserving of the rank of 
full professor. To establish a sliding scale that will hold out hope 
to the beginner, and at the same time retain the older, more ex- 
perienced members is a difficult task. The employment of too many 
instructors hints at sacrificing instructional efficiency for economy; 
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the creation of too many professorships reduces the chances of the 
younger men to advance, and at the same time greatly increases the 
instructional cost. This latter assumes, of course, that the salary is 
commensurate with the position, an assumption that is not always 
correct. 

While differences of opinion exist relative to the apportionment 
of the various faculty positions, the following percentages find con- 
siderable favor among educators in that the figures are cognizant of 
the needs of both the instructor (promotional encouragement) and 
the full professor (adequate salary and security of position). The 
faculty in a teachers college might well be grouped as follows: 

Full professor cent 
Associate professor cent 
Assistant professor cent 
Instructor cent 

In Table III, the faculties of the teachers colleges in Texas have 
been grouped, in terms of per cents, according to the position they 
hold. 


TABLE III 
Tue Rank or Facutty Mempens rn Six Teacuers Couueces in Texas (In Per Cents) 








Teachers Colleges 


N. 4 8. s. » 0. S. - ». ° ~ AQ & .S. S. -». Average 
T p ‘ 


37 
Associate professor 30 
Assistant professor 27 
Instructor 6 
Total number of” 

faculty. . 9) 























It will be observed that no single teachers college within the state 
even approximates the rankings mentioned as being worthy of imita- 
tion. In the case of the full professor, East Texas State Teachers 
College and Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College show an ex- 
treme reluctance to promote their faculty members to this high 
position. Sul Ross, however, finds occasion to elevate forty-six per 
cent of its faculty to the coveted title of professor. Closely behind 
Sul Ross is Sam Houston State Teachers College with forty-one per 
cent of its faculty possessing full professorial rank. Similarly, East 
Texas, Sam Houston, and Sul Ross maintain a comparatively high 
percentage of associate professors. Sul Ross and Sam Houston, each 
with eighty-eight per cent of its faculty designated as either profes- 
sors or associate professors, reveal a particularly unwieldly faculty 
from an administrative viewpoint ; unwieldly both from the standpoint 








nt 


ey 
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of holding out little opportunity for the beginning teacher (only four 
per cent of the faculty in each institution are instructors) and from 
the standpoint of instructional cost. While most of the teachers 
colleges show marked disagreement with the idea of ranking twenty 
per cent of the staff as assistant professors, Sam Houston and Sul 
Ross, each with only eight per cent of its faculty designated as assist- 
ant professors, show an almost complete disregard for the advantages 
of a fairly evenly ranked faculty. Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
College is the only state teachers college studied which maintains a 
fairly large number of instructorships ; the remaining five institutions 
concentrate their attention upon the positions of higher rank and 
salary. 

The collective averages for all of the teachers colleges are, in each 
case, fairly satisfactory with the exception of the six per cent average 
for instructors, an average which the teachers colleges could profitably 
increase. 

In an attempt to discover the extent to which the practice in rank- 
ing faculties in the teachers colleges in Texas is comparable to the 
practice in similar schools throughout the country, five teacher train- 
ing igstitutions were selected at random for comparison. The colleges 
chosen were: (1) Delta State Teachers College (Cleveland, Missis- 
sippi); (2) Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College (Richmond, 
Kentucky) ; (3) Arizona State Teachers College (Tempe, Arizona) ; 
(4) Illinois State Normal University (Normal, Illinois); and (5) 
Colorado State College of Education (Greeley, Colorado). 


TABLE IV 


Tue Rank or Facutty Memsers In Various TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS OUTSIDE 
or Texas* (tv Per Cents) 



































Teacher Training Institutions 
S > & 
Rank 5 = < To OR SR | Average 
ae x § S.| s- [2s 
=~ © e& ¢ $ ~' o 2 
235 | §s2 Ss | 28 s aS 
33 | 383 |28| 282 [83% 
S20 Gee <= BAe [SS 
SEIS rae 35 21 29 12 38 24 
Associate professor............ 24 27 10 27 25 25 
Assistant professor........... 17 51 22 44 19 34 
SS oS caw 5.00 vo e's 24 1 39 17 18 17 
Total number of faculty... .. 29 73 | 41 140 96 











*These institutions were selected at random. 
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Just as the percentages of faculty rank vary among the various 
teachers colleges in Texas, so is there, according to Table IV, con- 
siderable variation among the several out-of-state institutions. Three 
extremely low percentages are noted in the case of Illinois State 
Normal University with only twelve per cent of its staff listed as 
professors; in the case of Arizona State Teachers College with ten 
per cent of its faculty ranked as associate professors; and in the case 
of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College ranking only one per cent 
of its staff as instructors. Relatively high percentages are noted in 
the number of faculty members holding (1) professorships at Colo- 
rado State College of Education (thirty-eight per cent) ; (2) assistant 
professorships at Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College (fifty- 
one per cent), and Illinois State Normal University (forty-four per 
cent); and (3) instructorships at Arizona State Teachers College 
(thirty-nine per cent). 

In comparing faculty rankings in teachers colleges in Texas with 
the rankings given faculties in other teacher training institutions, 
assuming that the five schools selected may be considered representa- 
tive of conditions in various sections of the country, there is a tendency 
for teachers colleges in Texas to rank their faculty members higher 
than do teacher training colleges in other states. In the teathers 
colleges in Texas, sixty-seven per cent of the faculties are ranked as 
professor or associate professor; in the five institutions from other 
states, forty-nine per cent of the faculties are given comparable 
rankings. Conversely, teacher training institutions outside of the 
state give more attention to the lower college positions, ranking fifty- 
one per cent of their faculties either as assistant professors or as 
instructors; whereas in Texas, the teachers colleges rank only thirty- 
three per cent of their faculties in the lower range of positions. 

Conclusions.—The state teachers colleges in Texas need fear no 
serious criticism in the matter of faculty “inbreeding.” In the assign- 
ment of professional rank to staff members, however, the several 
teachers colleges can profitably consider the advantages of adhering 
to a fairly equitable apportionment of positions. 





THE CURRICULA OF THE SCHOOLS OF PALESTINE 


E. RAY CASTO 
Emory and Henry College 


The curricula of the schools of Palestine are being revised rapidly. 
Few countries are giving more, if as much, care to the planning of 
curricula which will provide the special training essential to the de- 
velopment of the child in his home environment to the end that he 
may desire to continue to live and work in the region of his birth 
and that with content and success. 


ARAB PUBLIC SYSTEM 


The elementary schools of the Arab public system are aware of 
the danger of an overemphasis of the literary in rural education; 
therefore, the elementary schools of the villages have a syllabus quite 
distinct from that of the town schools. The rural schools are empha- 
sizing the courses tending to provide the village (rural) child with. 
the training suited to its individual needs and those of its homeland. 
The majority of the rural schools have small gardens (one-fourth to 
one and one-fourth acres) and expert instructors who give practical 
training in agriculture. 


Rvurat ScHooLsS—WEEKLY DistTRIBUTION OF LESSONS 
(The period of each lesson is 45 minutes) 








First Second 
Year Year 


2 6 
12 12 





History and geography 

Nature study 

Physical training 

Drawing 

Agriculture { Practical 
Theoretical oa ue 

Handwork 1 1 

















28 34 39 39 





The town schools admit boys and girls to the same classes in the 
kindergarten, but in the classes of the upper years they are instructed 
in separate schools. In the first-year class the child has six lessons of 
thirty minutes each per school day. About one-half the first year is 
given to instruction in Arabic, but arithmetic, history, geography, 
handwork, and religion also are taught. 
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In classes of the second year and beyond or on through the seventh 
year the period of each lesson is forty-five minutes. 


Town Scuoor (Boys)—WeEerkLyY DisTRIBUTION oF LESSONS 








Third | Fourth | Fifth Sixth | Seventh 


Subject > * “ - 
— Year Year Year Year Year 





Arabic Language / . 12 8 a 8 8 
Penmanship \ 
Arithmetic. . 
Geography ) 


5 
3 


History 

Nature study 
Hygiene. . . 
Science... . 
Drawing... . 
Manual work 
Geometry 

English 

English penmanship 
Translation 
Religion ' 5 4 4 
Physical training tne + 3 1 1 

















. Se es : zy 2S See ee 








The girls schools give much time to instruction in plain needle- 
work, embroidery, housecraft, laundry, cooking, and practical hygiene. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Government day schools are not providing secondary school train- 
ing for girls. Several town schools are providing one or two years of 
the secondary course for boys, but the only government school pro- 
viding a complete secondary course is the Government Arab College 
in Jerusalem, whose students are chiefly selected boys who have had 
one or more years’ training in other secondary schools. The lesson 
period in the secondary schools is forty-five minutes. The courses 








Subject | First Year | Second Year | Third Year | Fourth Year 


Religion and ethics 
Arabi 








Nmwowat 


Algebra 

Plane geometry 5) 
Trigonometry . . 
Physics 

















Total 
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are not uniform, but the average distribution is shown in the table 
herewith. 
HEBREW PUBLIC SYSTEM 
Two-thirds of all the Jewish people of Palestine are instructed in 
the 317 schools of the Hebrew public system. 
The following table gives the weekly distribution of lessons in 
town schools: 








Class 





Subject 


Peres 
Bible and Mishna 
History 
Geography... .. 
Nature study... 
Arithmetic 
English 

Drawing 

Manual work or gardening 
Singing 

Physical training 


bot: 





IO LS bo bo He Oe bo bo Or 


hon bob: 


; IIe Orb lost Or 


, ee bom Oreo WOO OT 


Www Ow: 




















| 
| 
| 
| 


Eee 
We 
wee 
eo | 
nse 


34 


no | 
ie 4) 


Totals. ... eet 24 


*Distribution unassigned. 








The Jews are dominantly city dwellers, but their system has 
several rural schools. In these schools gardening replaces the manual 
work of the town schools, otherwise the curricula of town and rural 
schools are practically the same. Some of the more remote rural 
schools do not teach English: The majority of the schools of the 
Hebrew public system are coeducational. 
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N.B.—Classes 7 and 8 are of two categories, arts and science. 
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Three complete five-year secondary schools are maintained by the 
Hebrew public system—one each at Tel-Aviv, Haifa, and Jerusalem. 
These three schools are coeducational. Lesson periods are forty-five 
or fifty minutes. The preceding table shows the weekly distribution 
of lessons. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

The majority of the private schools are of the elementary type. 
The Moslems have two secondary schools which are non-government. 
In the Moslem non-government elementary schools the instruction is 
wholly in Arabic, but in the two secondary schools the instruction is 
in English. 

Many foreign Christian bodies maintain schools in Palestine. 

There is no uniformity in the courses of study, and many of them are 
severely criticized, especially by the Moslems, even to the point of 
being accused of unduly extending the interests of their home govern- 
ments. English and Arabic are usually taught in the Christian 
schools, but Armenian, French, German, Greek, and Italian are 
used as the language of instruction in the various schools according 
to the nationality of the group maintaining the school. 
‘Many of the Jewish private schools receive special aid from the 
department of education. Probably one-half of these schools use 
Yiddish or Arabic as the language of instruction, giving major em- 
phasis to religions and minor attention to general education. In the 
secondary schools Hebrew is supplemented by English or French as 
the medium of instruction. Recently an attempt has been made to 
develop unity in these schools by using Hebrew as the language of 
instruction and by introducing agricultural and technical courses so 
essential in the training of the rebuilders of Palestine. 


HOLIDAYS 
The schools are closed according to the faith of the membership. 
In Christian areas, rural schools are closed on Sunday; in Moslem 
areas on Friday. Government town schools observe both Friday and 
Sunday. Jewish schools are closed on Friday afternoon and on Satur- 
day. The members of the several faiths are out of school for the 
observance of their respective religious feasts. 





A STUDY OF THE SOLMIZATION METHOD OF 
TEACHING MUSIC READING 


CLEO SILVEY 
Sul Ross Teachers College 
Alpine, Texas 


The method of teaching music reading by the sol-fah syllables or 
solmization is an old and rather thoroughly established procedure 
which is familiar to all teachers of music and to many school adminis- 
trators. The question with respect to the method which should be 
used in teaching music reading, together with the emphasis that 
should be placed upon any one particular method, has been a con- 
troversial issue ever since the first inclusion of music in the public 
school curriculum in Boston in 1839. Within recent times the inter- 
ests and controversies with respect to the matter of too little or too 
much drill in connection with the public school music program have 
been accelerated and even become quite vigorous in the district and 
national musical educators conferences. 

Perhaps a majority of music teachers will agree that post- 
elementary school music groups are, on the average, rather poor 
music readers. Such an argument, however, appears usually to carry 
with it a prompt rationalization that the reason for such conditions 
is because of poor teaching. The primary purpose of this study 
has been to check upon personal reaction with respect to the solmiza- 
tion method with musicians who have been subjected to its procedure. 
Briefly the question might be worded as follows: Do later results 
in music reading justify the emphasis that is given solmization in 
our public school music curriculum? For purposes of comparison and 
in order to check on degree of retention three levels of musicians who 
represent varying distances away from the elementary school were 
used: high school, college, and church-municipal groups. A secondary 
purpose of the study has been to offer recommendations, after a 
study of the sources of data, with reference to a continued emphasis 
or a lack of emphasis upon the solmization method of teaching music 
reading. 

In order to secure reliable data upon which to base conclusions 
with respect to the survival value of the solmization method of 
teaching music reading it was necessary to construct a brief written 
interview form to be used in the direct contact with three groups 
of musicians. The group of 1804 cases, comprising members of active 
vocal musical organizations, who have been used in this study have 
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been distributed as follows: 934 were high school students; 337 were 
college students; and 533 were adult musicians from church choirs 
and municipal organizations. 

For the purpose of aiding the subjects in the formation of their 
opinions, a questionnaire was used in which solmization was to be 
rated along with six other factors which may aid in music reading. 
All interviews were conducted personally by the writer and before 
opinions were given each of the various groups were asked to sing 
a piece of music they had not seen before. In addition to the total 
membership of the fifty-seven music organizations which were inter- 
viewed a record of the superior music readers within each group has 
been considered. The selected group, comprising approximately ten 
per cent of each large group, was determined on the basis. of the 
opinion of the director of each group. 

Besides the direct sources of data as discussed in the foregoing 
paragraphs a questionnaire was constructed and sent to the music 
departments of 125 teachers colleges and a jury of fifty music leaders 
chosen from the country at large. The purpose of the questionnaire 
was to obtain present opinion with respect to solmization from those 
who are using it or those who have given serious consideration to its 
merits as a teaching device. The opportunity for criticisms, “pro and 
con,” was responded to by eighty-four teachers colleges representa- 
tives and thirty-eight music leaders. 

The opinions on the seven factors of the questionnaire were tabu- 
lated by percentages and probable errors of percentages for the first 
three choices. Solmization, one of the seven factors suggested which 
may contribute to music reading, was rated fourth, fifth, or sixth by 
each of the three groups for their first three choices. The second and 
third factors, private lessons in music, and previous experience sing- 
ing in groups, are given a decided preference by each of the three 
population samples, high school students, college students, and church- 
municipal organization members. The first factor, singing in the 
home, was slightly more preferred than the sixth factor, singing by 
relative position. The method of teaching music reading by solmiza- 
tion, factor IV, rates fifth in the preference of the three groups. 
Factors II and III are not only the most preferred but stand almost 
isolated in their degree of preference. In brief, the total per cent of 
the combined three groups which expressed a first, second, or third 
choice for the seven factors are listed as follows: 


(1) Factor III (Experience in singing) 66.5 per cent. 
(2) Factor II (Private study) 65.2 per cent. 

(3) Factor I (Home Training) 48.3 per cent. 

(4) Factor VI (Relative position) 45.1 per cent. 

(5) Factor IV (Solmization) 31.0 per cent. 
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(6) Factor VII (By unison in the grades) 30.4 per cent. 
(7) Factor V (By numbers) 2.6 per cent. 


The correlation between the percentage values assigned by the 
college group and those assigned by the church-municipal was .93, 
whereas the high school judgments correlated .84 with those from 
college and .80 with those from church-municipal groups. 

The results of the large group have been compared to the directors 
selected group of “best singers” and almost perfect correlation was 
found. It is interesting to note that for this selected group their first, 
second, and third choices favored the second factor, private study, as 
was true from the large group choices. From the three choices made 
by the three general groups and the three select groups the solmization 
factor rated no higher than fourth or lower than sixth. A combination 
of the three select groups shows a fifth place rating for solmization 
for the first and second choices, and a sixth place rating for the third 
choice. There is a correlation of .99 between placements of the total 
1804 cases and the total selected 184 cases. To a great extent this 
should add to the concept of both reliability and validity of the data 
obtained from the written interview form which was used. Inter- 
group and interfactor comparisons show significant critical ratios, 
especially was this true for the solmization factor in relation to each 
of the other six factors. 

Mention has been made of the general location of the solmization 
factor, and in addition to studying its general location it was thought 
desirable to study its relation to each of the other six factors. The 
per cent difference, together with the probable error of each, were 
computed. It was found that factor IV was preferred quite un- 
equivocally to factor V, and had about the same preferential rating 
as factor VII. At the same time the first, second, third, and sixth 
factors are definitely more preferred than the fourth factor, solmi- 
zation, at least in so far as the 1804 cases used in this study are 
concerned. 

Care was taken, though with a necessarily limited number of cases, 
to check on reliability of the original data. From a sampling of 
seventy-five cases the coefficient of reliability (contingency method) 
for the first choice was .90, for the second .82, and for the third .75. 
Furthermore a check was made as to the validity of the sample of 
seventy-five cases. Percentage values were computed for each factor 
from first place judgments of the seventy-five and when correlated 
with comparable values assigned by the general group the coefficient 
was found to be .89. When the first, second, and third choices were 
combined and correlated between the original and the sample groups 
the coefficient was found to be .95. 
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In addition to the data obtained by direct contact with the three 
levels, in point of years away from the elementary school, of music 
groups as discussed in the foregoing paragraphs, reactions from 
present-day music leaders were tabulated. The recorded opinions of 
this latter group were concerned chiefly with the problem of solmiza- 
tion. The consensus of opinion from the music teachers and leaders 
would not indict solmization nearly so much as the musicians who 
were actually using it. Therefore, it would appear that as a teaching 
procedure the teachers would find less fault with solmization than 
those musicians who are subjected to its procedures in music reading. 

In conclusion it appears that, on the basis of the data collected for 
the present study, solmization does not yield results in later years of 
music activity that would justify its continued emphasis in the ele- 
mentary school. Although the value derived from its technical train- 
ing might be of practical use for the talented few, its continued 
emphasis for the entire population would hardly seem wise. The 
general population includes a majority of mediocre and even slow 
readers in music whose susceptibility to an excess drill in techniques 
would render void a large amount of the drill, and persistency in such 
drill would only tend to lessen interest in music and create a distaste 
for it. Other conclusions and suggestions follow: 

(a) Solmization offers an early specific goal for music learning 
activities which fact has deluded many into believing that it is of 
greater ultimate value than the facts indicate. 

(b) To discard solmization would result in the abandonment of a 
technical nomenclature in which many have seemed to take an unusual 
amount of pride, and which, to say the least. has been quite dis- 
tinctive. 

(c) A music program with higher ideals of usefulness should be 
carried out in the schools. A greater spirit of amateurism in per- 
formance and a wider appreciation by all should be encouraged. 
There has been an overemphasis on drill, and it would appear that 
music educators tend to stress such drill largely because it is definite 
and tangible and yields measurable results. 

(d) The public school music program should be reevaluated in an 
attempt to give to each child a greater desire for an appreciation of 
the beautiful. If solmization and highly formalized teaching pro- 
cedures cannot bring the desired results, they should be abandoned. 





THE NEW CURRICULUM AND LIBRARY PLANNING 
FOR THE SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


ROY A. CROUCH 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College 


It is with certain misgivings that I, a rank outsider to the field 
of library science, approach the subject assigned to me. Since 
childhood I have had an inferiority complex among librarians. As 
a student in college, I regarded them as being almost human, but 
it was with fear and trepidation that I approached the loan desk. 
In my graduate work at the university I discovered that the ref- 
erence librarian was my best source of help and the one person, 
other than my major professor, who took a genuine interest in my 
research problem. The methodical efficiency of librarians and their 
seemingly inexhaustible supply of information concerning books and 
authors have always made me envious. In presenting this paper 
which treats of two related fields of public service, I profess no 
knowledge of library science or skill in library technique. I am, 
however, deeply interested in this matter of planning school libraries 
for the Southwestern States, for without the assistance of such li- 
braries not much can be accomplished in administering the new cur- 
riculum for our more progressive schools. 

The term “curriculum” is rather old in educational literature. 
Originally the word meant a race track, or oftentimes, the race itself. 
At present the curriculum is commonly defined as a prescribed course 
of study which students pursue to obtain a diploma or a degree. In 
scholastic usage the term has acquired a variety of meanings. In 
current college catalogs I find the term indicating a group of more 
or less related subjects to be taken in sequence, and in the publications 
of state departments of education the term is used synonymously with 
course of study. Present-day writers in education use curriculum to 
mean all those experiences of the child that come under the guidance 
of the teacher.! This broadened concept of the work of the school 
necessitates an enlarged vision of the functions of a school library. 
There can be no advancement in the one without a corresponding in- 
crease in the other, for the two are mutually related. 

Nothing is quite as common as change. Recent inventions and dis- 
coveries have revolutionized our modes of living. The facilities for 
rapid communication and transportation, the radio, the moving 
picture, and countless other machines and devices have greatly modi- 


*Caswell, Hollis L., and Campbell, Doak S.: “Curriculum Development,” p. 69. 
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fied. our social institutions. In the history of mankind each age has 
thought its own to be a crucial one, but from many points of view 
ours really is. The whole world is in a state of social unrest. The 
home, the church, and the school are now in the throes of change. 
Perhaps it is not the fact of change but the rate that disturbs us. 
Apparently we shall never be wholly caught up with this ever-chang- 
ing but most fascinating civilization of the twentieth century. 

Much has been written recently on the necessity of changing the 
curriculum to meet the needs of daily living. In schools, as else- 
where, tradition is the archenemy of progress. Educators have not 
been negligent in pointing out the ever-widening gap between the old 
traditional curriculum and life outside of the school. In times past 
it has been comparatively easy to add any subject to the program of 
studies but almost impossible to drop one. As a result of this prac- 
tice, the average school in our nation today is burdened with obsolete 
content and courses which no longer function in the lives of children. 
In short, we have a static curriculum through which we are attempting 
to prepare boys and girls for living in a dynamic society. According 
to Hopkins,? a school system organized for a static society consists 
of a body of social experiences to be transmitted to and assimilated by 
the youth of the social group.” Such a school system presupposes no 
changes in the social order. But contrast this type of a school with 
that found in our more progressive institutions, in which the aim is 
not only to maintain group solidarity, but to direct the future develop- 
ment of the social order as well. In constructing a dynamic curric- 
-ulum enriched courses of study must be prepared, specialists in many 
fields of learning must be consulted, materials from many sources 
must be selected and arranged so as to form a unity in the child’s 
experience. The problem of how the child learns must be weighed 
as carefully as what he is to learn. In the primary grades the logical 
arrangement of subject matter must give way to the psychological. 
The child’s studies will be elementary rather than introductory in 
nature. Less emphasis will be placed upon the forms of learning 
and more will be given to the process of experiencing. Content ma- 
terials and teaching procedures will parallel the flow of activities 
outside the classroom, and boys and girls will no longer go to school 
reluctantly. When such schools become a reality, progressive libraries 
will be a necessity. 

The value of a school library is determined primarily by the 
philosophy of education under which the school is administered. If 
the school is of the traditional type, presenting its course of study by 
isolated subjects and confining the pupil’s study to a small number of 


*Hopkins, L. Thomas: “Curriculum Principles and Practices,” p. 8. 
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textbooks, then not much of a library is needed. This is the case 
today in countless schools, particularly those in rural sections and 
small towns. A second type of school, and one that is altogether too 
common, is that in which the pupil has, in addition to his regular 
textbook, some supplementary books, a set or two of out-of-date 
reference works, and perhaps some free materials which the teacher 
has collected from time to time. In this kind of a school a small book- 
case is usually found in the corner of the classroom in which the entire 
library for the grade is kept. Sporadic attempts are made to add to 
the library, but there is no intelligent and systematic program of 
development. Such libraries are generally hopelessly out-of-date 
and wholly inadequate for the school’s needs. There is another type 
of school, however, in which the library is the center of activity and 
the hub of the curriculum. In this the work of the school is not pre- 
sented by the traditional subjects, such as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, but by units of activity of experience. The program of the 
school is child-centered. Rigid subject lines are broken down into 
many different fields of learning. Clearly, this kind of a curriculum 
organization calls for a vastly different program of library service 
from that required in traditional schools. Consequently, the philoso- 
phy of education under which the school operates and practices will 
determine largely the nature and the amount of library service that 
will be required. 

The planning of school libraries in the Southwestern States cannot 
be effected intelligently until the schools themselves decide to what 
extent they will adopt and put into practice the activity curriculum. 
While many are unable to make a complete change at present, yet 
numbers have expressed a desire to go as far as their communities 
will sanction now, and reorganize their curricula as more scientific 
and experimental data become available. To date, only a few schools 
have attempted complete reorganizations, and they have quite different 
types of programs. In some states the school laws will have to be 
amended to permit such changes in order to continue to receive state 
and federal aid. Irrespective of all the obstacles, some change in the 
organization and administration of the curriculum of our schools is 
imminent. Rugg and Shumaker? state the condition succinctly, “We 
are confronted, however, by one important fact. We are in the midst 
of a vigorous and widespread reform movement in education. The 
second stage in the educational revolution is thoroughly launched. 
There is no going back.” Whatever the outcome may be, the school 
library of tomorrow will be quite different from that of today. To 
build, equip, and maintain modern libraries for old schools would be 


*Rugg, Harold, and Shumaker, Ann: “The Child-Centered School,” p. 53. 
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very much like putting new wine into old bottles. In short, liLrary 
planning in the Southwestern States will have to be held somewhat 
in abeyance until the various states decide to what extent they will 
adopt and put into practice some form of the activity curriculum. 
Some of the Southern States have completed their new courses of 
study or are in the process of doing so. 

In this connection I should like to point out the progress that is 
being made in my own state. Texas is now in the third year of a 
four-year program of curriculum construction. Much interest has 
been manifested throughout the state in the movement. Teachers in 
training as well as those in service have been active in the study and 
production of units for the new curriculum. Certain school systems 
have been approved for testing out the units before they are finally 
incorporated in the new course of study which is to be installed next 
year. It is confidently hoped that the curriculum selected will be 
courageous in its approach, wide in its scope, thorough in its treat- 
ment, and replete with materials and procedures that will be in keep- 
ing with the interests of children. Arkansas, Virginia, Florida, and 
other Southern States have already completed their programs. If 
the movement for better school libraries is equally successful, then 
real educational progress is assured. The stigma of illiteracy that 
has been fastened upon our section will be removed. Through en- 
riched libraries and improved library service education will be diffused 
through the masses of our people, and no apologies will be necessary 
for our educational status. 

This kind of library service will require much stronger financial 
support than is now being received. The per capita expenditure for 
each child enrolled in school should not be less than fifty cents. Many 
schools in other sections are receiving twice that amount. Provision 
should be made in the regular school budget for the needs of the 
library. The basis for determining the amount for the budget should 
be either the number of pupils in average daily attendance or the 
total number of scholastics enumerated in the district. It is altogether 
possible that those interested in the development of libraries have 
depended too much upon securing financial support from private 
sources. What I have said here applies equally well to public libraries. 
If we are sincere in our belief that good libraries are essential to the 
happiness and welfare of our people, then we ought not to hesitate in 
making our requests for adequate financial support. To quote Shake- 
speare,® “The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves, 
that we are underlings.” 


‘Vought, S. W., and Lathrop, Edith A.: “Library Service,” United States 
Department of Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin No. 20, p. 24, 1931. 
“Julius Caesar,” Act I, Scene 2, Line 140. 
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Many college presidents and school superintendents have yet to 
appreciate the value of well-equipped libraries. They still think of a 
librarian as one who hands out books over the loan desk. Many of 
them attended school a generation or more ago and are not enlightened 
as to the needs of modern libraries. The story is told of one superin- 
tendent, who, in passing along the stacks in the library, saw the cap- 
tion: “History 900” and remarked that he had no idea the school 
had so many books on that subject. To some, the card catalog and 
the United States catalog are still needless duplications. School ad- 
ministrators of this type seldom go beyond the bare requirements of 
the standardizing agency in which their institutions hold affiliation. 

In keeping with the higher standards in scholarship and training 
now required of classroom teachers, the school librarian should have 
at least four years of college training plus one year of professional 
study in library science. He should be qualified for classroom teach- 
ing, and if he has had previous teaching experience, so much the 
better. His personality should be of the kind that attracts children. 
His aim should be to get every worth-while book in the library read 
as often as possible. He must be a salesman of the right sort. He 
must recognize that many children have developed the wrong attitude 
toward books and libraries in general. In times past much of their 
reading has been limited to the getting of some very uninteresting 
lessons found in books. Instead of books being the source of pleasure 
and entertainment, they have often been the cause of rebukes and 
punishments. Children must be won to the library before they can 
be helped by the librarian. When the new curriculum for the South- 
western States has been constructed to meet the needs of boys and 
girls, then good libraries will be a necessity and librarians with per- 
sonality and training will be in demand. 

In conclusion, I have attempted to point out that our present social 
and economic order calls for a new type of school, one in which the 
curriculum will be based upon the experiences of children. School 
subjects will no longer be taught apart from life, but the work of 
the school will be organized around activity units. This kind of 
curriculum content and organization will demand greater library 
facilities and service than were necessary under the old traditional 
curriculum. School libraries should be financed through the school 
budget, and less dependence should be placed upon private giving. 
School librarians should be well trained in their field and possess the 
kind of personality that will attract children. 








THOMAS HUGHES IN AMERICA 


MABEL FLICK ALTSTETTER 


It was April 7, 1881. The boys of Rugby ‘whispered quietly as they 
took their seats. A hush fell over the assembly hall as the head- 
master rose to present the speaker. The boys already knew the 
visitor. Legends of the days when he was captain of “Big Side” 
were still current on the cricket field. More important still he had 
shown their beloved school to tens of thousands of readers in what 
was already a classic, Tom Brown’s School Days. The book had gone 
through so many editions that both the publisher and the author 
had made a fortune. As a member of Parliament his ideas for social 
betterment had labeled him in the eyes of some people as a radical, 
but not a dangerous one. The boys leaned forward eagerly as the 
speaker rose. His high forehead pronounced him the scholar that he 
was, but his rosy face and twinkling eyes showed him to be a lover of 
the out-of-doors. Thomas Hughes began to speak: 


“IT am here today in obedience to a summons from the head- 


master—embodying a wish, it would seem, of several of his colleagues, 
as well as a large number of boys, to give explanations and answer 
questions concerning a new settlement in the United States, founded 
in the autumn of last year by a corporation of English and Ameri- 
cans known as the Board of Aid to Land Ownership, and called 
Rugby.” 


Then followed in full detail the reasons for the deep interest 
Thomas Hughes felt in the undertaking. The depressed times, he 
told the group, were making it almost impossible for the boys and 
young men of England to find a place for themselves. This vast 
surplus needed to find an outlet where no sense of humility attached 
itself to working at a bench or forge. Where, too, the driving of a 
plow for wages or for improving land which he owned could be done 
by a public school graduate without the young women of his circle 
looking askance at the activity. He stressed the fact that the idea 
spoken by Carlyle still was all too true, that the hell of an Eng- 
lishman was the hell of not making money. This false standard 
must be destroyed if our country is to be saved and our overpopula- 
tion of younger sons, craftsmen, and middle class are to find a way 
out of their plight in these times. In America this is easier than 
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at home. It would be a wise thing for England if this were not true, 
for a country cannot be in a thoroughly healthy state in which the 
crafts are looked down upon. He added that his own life would 
have been happier and more useful if he had been taught crafts. 
This advocate of the simple life then produced a letter which he 
read to the group. It was written by a public school graduate already 
at home in the new colony. The letter stressed the good times which 
the settlers were having in the mountains of Tennessee and gave a 
lengthy description of the crops and manner of farming practiced. 
There was a note too to the effect that “every public school was 
represented—Rugby, Wellington, Malvern, Eton, Brighton, and 
the rest.” 

Thomas Hughes noticed that the boys on the back row were be- 
coming restless, but he had one more important thing to say: “The 
higher culture of all kinds you can get now, the happier and better 
backwoodsman you will be, .. . the worth of manual labor as a part 
of the highest education is getting to be more and more openly 
recognized by the most successful and laborious men in all ranks. 
The public school spirit will lose none of its strength by exportation, 
but will prevail and keep the life of a new society fresh and strong 
in the new land.” With one more sentence the speaker finished: 
“There is no one who owes more to Rugby than I, and no one who in 
return is more jealous of the honor of the name, or desires more 
earnestly that no harm or stain may come to it through his agency 
in any part of the world.” 

The colony was formally opened in October, 1880. It was in 1877 
that a group of New England gentlemen formed the Board of Aid 
to Land Ownership “to relieve the distress of the times.” Member- 
ship had been sought in England and Hughes and Mr. John Boyle 
entered into the project with enthusiasm. In a short time the ac- 
tivities of the board were transferred to England and with Thomas 
Hughes as president the board was reformed in London. 

The ideals expressed by the president of the board in his talk at 
Rugby were genuine. The choice of land for the project was all that 
Hughes could desire. It was this region which Andrew Jackson 
had predicted would one day become the garden spot of Tennessee. 
There were 35,000 acres in the holdings and the land comprised 
much of Fentress, Morgan, and Scott counties. The site of the town 
was the point between the junction of Clear Fork and White Oak 
streams. The spot was already known as Plateau City when the 
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English company took it over. This name, according to Mr. Hughes, 
was “neither good English nor good Yankee,” so it became Rugby 


in honor of the school he loved in the days when the famous Arnold 
was headmaster. 


A few New England families had made homes for themselves 
on the plateau during the early days of the company. One vigorous 
member of this group told Thomas Hughes that “the Lord had done 
all he could for the region and now Boston must make up the balance.” 

The name of Hughes as a man of letters and his activities in 
Parliament gave weight to the advertising which the Board of Aid 
sent out. Arrangements were made for the first settlers to find shel- 
ter in the cabins of the natives while quarters were built. There 
was to be an inn as soon as possible and barracks for the unmarried 
men in addition to homes, stores, a church, and a library. 

The arrival of Thomas Hughes heralded the approach of the for- 
mal opening of the settlement. He found a happy, enthusiastic group 
of young men who had laid out a tennis court as their first contri- 
bution to the town. An inn, almost finished, was named The Tabard 
in honor of the famous hostelry in Southwark, from which Chaucer’s 
pilgrims had set forth. Indeed, the inn could justly claim the name, 
for it boasted several bannisters from the original, the gift of an 
American, Dr. C. R. Agnew, of New York. The confusion of car- 
penters and joiners had not yet been cleared away when Hughes first 
occupied his room, but on a table by his bedside he found a basin of 
wild flowers. 

Everywhere there was bustle and enthusiasm as the work was 
pushed vigorously in preparation for the opening day. Although 
most of the young men knew little about helping, they were hard at 
work and their president noted with delight that there was not a 
silk hat or a frock coat to be seen. He saw with interest that there 
was a row of boots placed by newcomers outside their rooms at the 
inn. He meant to wait to see what would happen when their owners 
discovered that there was no one to perform the ancient English 
rite. His heart relented when he saw the dainty slippers of. two 
women guests and he fell to with brush and blacking to remove 
the mud. 

October 5, the day set for the opening, came. There was a heavy 
rain in the morning, but the sun shone before the guests arrived. 
A careful guest list had been prepared, for hospitality was somewhat 
curbed by the restricted space of the inn. From Knoxville, Nash- 
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ville, Cincinnati, and even farther away the visitors came. They 
were met at Sedgemoor Station, six miles from Rugby, by a hack 
and conveyed over the rough road that lay between the railroad and 
the colony. One load was stuck in the mud and the guests had to 
put shoulders to the wheel to release the vehicle. 

It was a jolly crowd that came to see what “Tom” Hughes was 
doing on that mountain plateau. Food had been provided and there 
was much entertainment as well as inspection. First, however, there 
was a religious service that opened on the porch of the Tabard Inn 
by the singing of “Old Hundred” and lusty voices rang out in the 
forest as the young Englishmen stood bareheaded in the autumn 
sunshine that was not brighter than their hopes. ‘All people that 
on earth do dwell, sing to the Lord with cheerful voice,” they sang 
it and meant every word of it. The Bishop of Tennessee was there 
to bless and consecrate the undertaking. Again the group sang. 
This time it was “Jerusalem the golden with milk and honey blest,” 
and with the singing there mingled the dream of these men and the 
dreams of all men who have tried to make the earth a better place. 
When the service ended Thomas Hughes spoke. There was nothing 
of sales pressure in’ his talk. Even today the high idealism, the sin- 
cerity, the love for his fellow men can be felt as the words of this 
address are read. He told his hearers that they had been entrusted 
with a lovely corner of God’s earth and that it must be treated lov- 
ingly and reverently; that the natural beauty needed little added to 
it, but that great care must be exercised to avoid spoiling it. The 
common good must come first of all and patience must be practiced 
to give the cream plenty of time to rise before skimming it. There 
could, he thought, be no rapid pecuniary returns. “All that helps 
to make healthy, brave, modest, and true men and women will get 
from us all the cordial help and sympathy which we are able to give. 
In one word, our aim and hope are to plant on these highlands a com- 
munity of ladies and gentlemen, not that artificial class which goes 
by those grand names both in Europe and here, the joint product 
of feudalism and wealth, but a society in which the humblest mem- 
bers who live by the labor of their own hands will be of such strain 
and culture that they will be able to meet princes in the gate without 
embarrassment and without self-assertion should any such strange 
persons present themselves before the gate tower of Rugby in the 
New World.” The speech was cheered to the echo and the guests 
dispersed to wander about the clearings. 
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Thomas Hughes wandered about with his guests and pointed out 
spots of special beauty where he hoped to have parks and gardens, 
recreation grounds and homes, all without the close and formal high 
walls that enclose English property. 

The day ended with the singing of “God Save the Queen.” 

The first colonists were soon joined by others. Letters arrived 
from parents anxious to provide for sons who had no place in the 
old scheme of things. To these parents assurance was given that 
barracks were now erected where young men could be boarded 
cheaply, that a community church was being built, no liquor was 
permitted within four miles of the town, that 250 pounds was suffi- 
cient capital to start life in the colony, and that provision had been 
made to have the young recruits tutored for a year by near-by farmers 
so that they could care for themselves when they were ready to go 
on their own land. 

A prospectus was issued to report progress and to answer the 
many questions that were asked. A detailed report given by Colonel 
Killibrew, Commissioner of Agriculture of Tennessee, was printed 
in full so that the agricultural prospects might be shown with the 
weight of his authority behind them. It is interesting to note that 
Colonel Killibrew was referred to as “Minister of Agriculture of 
Tennessee.” The pamphlet contained a glossary where terse infor- 
mation was provided alphabetically. There the prospective settler 
could find answers quickly to such things as these: 

Help, female? Scarce. Wages, $6-$8 a month. 
Laborers? Fifty cents a day with board. 

Snakes? Yes, but not troublesome. 

Skunks? Yes, called polecats. 

Southern susceptibilities likely to cause trouble? No. 
Tennessee laws? Liberal to aliens. 

After only a few weeks at Rugby, Hughes had to tear himself 
away to return to England for the opening of Parliament. He took 
time for a hasty visit to Chicago, where he was given a reception 
at the public library. The spot was fitly chosen, for the guest had 
been largely responsible for stimulating the gifts that replaced the 
Chicago library when the city was burned. Hughes hoped that the 
city might return the kindness and give some donations for his new 
project. Such was not the case, however, and a bronze bust was the 
only gift that Chicago ever made to Rugby library. 

Hughes went on to Boston, where he was received with great 
enthusiasm. Houghton, Mifflin Company gave a reception for him 
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to which came the literati of that section. Among them were the 
aged Emerson accompanied by his daughter, Josiah Quincy, Charles 
Francis Adams, James T. Fields, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Edward 
Everett Hale, William Dean Howells, Horace Scudder, Rose Terry 
Cook, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and Bjérnsterne Bjérnson who 
was lecturing in Boston at the time. Other festivities were arranged 
for the visiting favorite and at one party Hughes was asked to talk 
about Rugby. He did so gladly, but defended the colony against the 
charge that it was a communistic venture. He said that he had 
heard, too, that the making of the tennis court the first thing had 
brought criticism upon the young men of his colony. He maintained 
that the plan was a wise one, as the titles had not yet been given to 
the land when these boys arrived and they needed something to keep 
them busy. While in Boston, Hughes found time to give a lecture 
on Canon Kingsley at Tremont Temple for the benefit of the building 
fund and he attended a conference of cooperative associations. 

Meanwhile at Rugby the work went on gaily. For a tuition of 
sixty pounds a year, the young men, few of whom had ever used 
their hands, were taken into homes of farmers where they helped 
with the work. That the instruction was not always helpful may 
be gathered from the fact that one of the teachers was a man who, 
before his coming to America, had for thirty years been a butler in 
the household of the Earl of Galloway. 

Fun was not lacking. There was a cornet band, a whist club, and 
adrama club. A cricket field and a place for archery had been added 
to the tennis court as means of entertainment and the games dear 
to the heart of the English public school man revived memories of 
those institutions on a foreign soil. The representatives of these 
schools “knew all the dead languages and how to swear like gen- 
tlemen.” 

A demonstration, or English garden, was presided over by an 
earnest worker named Hill. Harpers Weekly carried a feature article 
on Rugby and in it Hill’s garden had a prominent place. Cuts from 
the article were used by the company in their own literature, but the 
statement was made that “our picture shows a somewhat too ideal 
state of affairs.” 

The church building housed the school on its first floor. The 
schoolmaster was a graduate of the University of London and the 
Arnold School, as it was called, was affiliated with the University of 
the South at Sewanee. 
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Homes were built with Hughes admonition in mind that all nat- 
ural beauty was to be kept. The names of old homes in England 
were transplanted much as the earlier colonists of Virginia and South 
Carolina had liked to do. There were to be found in the land wrested 
from the forest such names as Walton Court, The Lindens, The Moated 
Grange, Adena, Rosyln, and Gray Gables. Hughes’ old home in 
Berkshire was recalled by Uffington, as the home which he built 
for his mother was named. Uffington House was a comfortable, 
cheerful place with a deer park and extensive grounds. Madame 
Hughes kept the style of living to which she had been accustomed 
in England. She was deeply interested in her son’s venture. She 
helped plan for the welfare of the colonists. A playground and its 
equipment were her gifts to the school. 

The library materialized in a way that justified Hughes’ fondest 
hopes. At the time of his visit to Boston it was announced that 
thirty-eight publishing firms were ready to send gifts. Dana Estes, 
himself a publisher deeply interested in juvenile books, made the 
suggestion and the plans for getting the books. The Pennsylvania 
railroad carried the books free of charge. Personal friends of Hughes 
in England helped and soon 7,000 books were gathered on the shelves. 
The first librarian was a senior, Wrangler, at Cambridge. The sec- 
ond was a German, a graduate of Hanover. He made a complete 
catalog of the library in a very fine script. 

A newspaper, The Rugbeian, was begun. It carried news of 
England and of local activities. Advertisements of the Board of 
Aid appeared and stock in new industries was reported for sale. A 
cannery was planned and the labels for the cans were printed. A 
“Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Work Company” was projected, but, 
like the cannery, it was never anything more than a plan. 

At the end of two years it was evident that no further growth 
could be expected. Indeed, the things already undertaken showed 
no sign of being successful. Settlers began to leave the colony after 
sinking their savings there when they found that they could not 
secure a clear title to their holdings. The Board of Aid seems to 
have been entirely too optimistic about the ease with which titles 
could be secured. The surveying had been inaccurate, claims over- 
lapped, and deeds were not properly recorded. The Cincinnati and 
Southern Railroad failed to extend its line to Rugby as it had prom- 
ised at first. This made a market for produce very difficult. As 
a matter of fact, there was little if anything to send to market. A 
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devastating drought of over a hundred days’ duration visited the 
plateau in the year 1881. Some wells dried up and others became 
polluted. Typhoid fever broke out and continued for some months. 
A number of young men found their last home in the Laurel Dale 
Cemetery, consecrated by the bishop in 1882. 

There were other difficulties in the way not of nature’s making. 
Thomas Hughes’ absence left things in charge of John Boyle, who 
failed to win the respect of the young colonists. His dictation about 
the affairs of the group was not pleasant. He was known to the 
young men as “Lord John God Almighty Boyle.” The board at- 
tempted to govern from London a system which had failed in America ° 
before! There were serious restrictions placed on the board on land- 
owners which proved very irksome. Timber could not be cut or 
minerals removed from the ground without the consent of the board. 

One of the realest difficulties lay in the colonists themselves. They 
never felt themselves other than a part of England and because of 
this they often failed to get along well with the natives and the New 
Englanders who were their neighbors. Money was quoted in English 
terms and even the labels for the cans gave the price in English 
money. News in The Rugbeian was always of England and when 
government affairs were aired in the news the “House” spoken of 
was not our House of Representatives, but the English Parliament. 

Hughes’ dream of a society in which all snobbishness would be 
laid aside did not work out in actual practice. One wag told of the 
snobbish attitude of the colonists in the following fashion: “For a 
long time the poor colonists endured the torments of Hades. They 
are Englishmen of culture and refinement and at one period their 
supply of Worcestershire sauce became exhausted and their agonies 
were terrible to witness. But even this disaster was followed by a 
greater ; this was the failure of the London Punch to arrive on time.” 

Disastrous fires wiped out most of the buildings and the colonists 
left until only a handful remained. Some went to other parts of the 
United States. Others returned to England. Almost without excep- 
tion they lost everything they invested. For a number of years the 
son of one colonist stayed at Rugby to keep a small general store 
and post office. Recently he too joined his older comrades in 
Laurel Dale. 

Today one may visit Rugby and see there the remains of what 
might have been a happy and successful venture if fate had been 
kinder. Surely few colonies in America or elsewhere have started 
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with higher idealism to motivate the settlement. In the shadows of 
the forest trees which Hughes loved his library remains. It is 
opened once a week by the daughter of one of the colonists who re- 
turns from Knoxville for the purpose. The books remain much as 
they were in Hughes’ time, for few have been added since then. 
Since the library was left without restrictions of any kind to be 
used by the people of the community priceless first editions find their 
way to the mountain cabins carried in one case at least in a flour 
sack for five miles on the back of a book-hungry boy. 

Although he lost his fortune in the ill-starred adventure, Hughes 
never grew bitter over his loss or lost his love for what has been 
a dream. Just before his death he wrote to one who remained at 
the settlement, “My heart is with you in the famous fight you are 
making to plant a righteous and prosperous colony in those fascinat- 
ing mountains.” 


















EDITORIAL 


MARK HOPKINS AND THE BOY—AND THE LOG 


A demagogue, perhaps, is one who tells stale half-truths with con- 
vincing fervor. Demagoguery is a coarse art which most of us have 
been tempted to practice. For instance, that threadbare fiction that 
finds the perfect school in Mark Hopkins and the boy seated on oppo- 
site ends of a log. Give the boy a perfect teacher and all is well; noth- 
ing else matters. But really there is much else that matters. In the 
first place the supply of perfect teachers is about the most limited of 
man’s resources. Them thar hills, from whence teachers mainly 
come, do not yield much of that sort of gold. Besides the thought 
persists that Mark Hopkins, allegedly a perfect teacher, would have 
taken some hours off from teaching to improve the condition of the 
log, to recast it, both for beauty and for the comfort it provided. 
Mark Hopkins, we think, playing the role of perfect teacher, would 
be discriminating as to the sort of log used. Not just any old log 
would suit him at all. Something else would matter. 

No, they are not perfect teachers who day after day meet the chil- 
dren assigned them in drab, tawdry, vulgar schoolhouses all over the 
land—whose drabness, tawdriness, and vulgarity remain undisturbed, 
an offense to the essential decency that lives deep in the life of almost 
every child. Mark Hopkins, the perfect teacher, would have some 
understanding of the spiritual qualities of soap and paint and grass, 
of a hammer and handsaw. 

Likely perfect preachers never graced the pulpits of those me- 
diaeval cathedrals. At any rate, their names are unknown now save 
to the church historians, but men and women who love beauty travel 
from everywhere to stand in awe and ecstasy before Cologne and 
Rheims and St. Paul’s and Notre Dame. 

The campus of Peabody College offers a creative influence in the 
lives of its students and instructors which compensates greatly for 
the admitted imperfections of the staff. The Pillars of Peabody, 
“molded of might and mystery,” is not a futile attempt at poetry, an 
empty slogan. No Peabody professor seated on a log with any Pea- 
body student would provide as desirable a learning situation, without 
that expanse of green grass and trees, without those undisturbed 
birds, singing their undisturbed praise to the God who made them, 
without those distant knobs etched against a tender fragile haze. 

We have rarely been fair to school children. We have tended to 
idealize both mediocre teachers and tawdry surroundings; the teach- 
ers being mediocre have accepted the surroundings, being tawdry. 

No, even with Mark Hopkins and the Boy seated in proper juxta- 
position upon the Log, there is much else that matters. 
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Reference Books 


Howes, DURWARD, ed. American 
women; the official who’s who among 
the women of the nation; Vol. 11, 1937- 
38. Los Angeles, American Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1937. 826p. $10.00. 

VIZETELLY, F. H., ed. The new inter- 
national yearbook; a compendium of 
the world’s progress for the year, 1936. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1937. 
802 plus xiv pages. $6.25. 


Professional Literature 
ADAMS, AGATHA B. Adventures in 
reading; tenth series. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 
c1937. 48p. (The University of North 
Carolina Library Extension Publica- 

tion, Vol. 111, No. 5.) $0.50. 


**BauerR, W. W., and HuLL, T. G. 
Health education of the public; a prac- 
tical manual of technic. Philadelphia, 
W- B. Saunders Company, 1937. 227p. 
$2.50. 

*BROWN, ZAIDEE, ed., and others. 
Abridged high school catalog. New 
York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1935. 301p. 

*CHANCELLOR, JOHN. The library in 
the TVA adult educational program. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 
1937. 75p. (Studies of adult educa- 
tion and library relationships.) $1.00. 

*ConraD, L. H. Teaching creative 
writing. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., c1937. 142p. (A _ publica- 
tion of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation.) $1.00. 

CrissEy, O. L. Mental development 
as related to institutional residence and 
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educational achievement. lowa City, 
University of Iowa, 1937. 81p. _(Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies; Studies in 
Child Welfare, Vol. XIII, No. 1.) $1.00. 


DouGLass, H. R. Secondary educa- 
tion for youth in modern America; a 
report to the American Youth Commis- 
sion of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1937. 1387p. 
$1.00. 


Duppy, E. A., and FREEMAN, M. J. 
Written communication in business. 
American Book Company, c1936. 527p. 
$3.50. 


EELLs, W. C. Surveys of American 
higher education. The Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, 1937. 538p. Gratis. 


**The effective general college cur- 
riculum as revealed by examinations; 
a report of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Research of the University of 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, c1937. 427p. 
$3.00. 


***FRASER, M. G. The college of the 
future; an appraisal of fundamental 
plans and trends in American higher 
education. Columbia University Press, 
1937. 529p. $3.75. 


GREEN, SHIRLEY M. Scientific fitting 
to the individual requirements. Dallas, 
Shirley Marie School of Scientific Sew- 
ing, c1937. 89p. $2.00. 


HENDERSON, E. L. The organization 
and administration of student teaching 
in state teachers colleges. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1937. 125p. (Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 692.) $1.60. 


Harris, P. E. The curriculum and 
cultywal change. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1937. 502p. $2.75. 


*Improvement of education, The; its 
interpretation for democracy.  Fif- 
teenth yearbook. Washington, D. C., 
The Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, 1937. 
8328p. $2.00. 
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*Kitson, H. D. I find my vocation. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1937. 227p. (Revised edition.) $1.40. 


A list of books for junior college li- 
braries; comp. by F. E. Mohrhardt for 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Advisory Group on Junior College Li- 
braries. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1937. 378p. $3.00. 


*MATTHEWS, M. T. Experience-worlds 
of mountain people; institutional ef- 
ficiency in Appalachian village and 
Hinterland communities. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1937. 210p. (Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 700.) $2.25. 


MINNICH, H. C., and others, eds. 
Old favorites from the McGuffey read- 
ers; 1836-1936. American Book Com- 
pany, c19386. 482p. $3.50. 


*Myers, A. F., and WILLIAMS, C. O. 
Education in a democracy; an introduc- 
tion to the study of education. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 434p. $3.00. 


*OswALp, J. C. Printing in the 
Americas. The Gregg Publishing Co., 
c1937. 565p. plus xli. $7.50. 


PRITCHARD, MIRIAM C. The mechan- 
ical ability of subnormal boys. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. 73p. (Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 699.) 
$1.60. 


*REEDER, W.G. A first course in ed- 
ucation. The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 720p. $2.75. 


**REEDER, W. G. An introduction to 
public-school relations. The Macmillan 
Company, c1937. 260p. $2.25. 


REMMERS, H. H., ed. Further studies 
in attitudes, Series I]. La Fayette, In- 
diana, Purdue University, 1936. 298p. 
(Studies in higher education XXXI; 
Bulletin of Purdue University, Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 4.) $2.25. 


**RUSSELL, CHARLES. Teaching for 
tomorrow. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 
AT7p. $2.75. 
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*SKINNER, C. E., and LANGFITT, R. 
E., eds. An introduction to modern 
education. D. C. Heath and Co., c1937. 
491p. $2.80. 


*Style book; a compilation of rules 
governing the style used in setting the 
bibliographical publications of the H. 
W. Wilson Company. The H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 1936. 137p. pa., $0.50. 


***THORNDIKE, E. L. The teaching 
of controversial subjects. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1937. The 
Inglis Lecture in Secondary Education. 
39p. $1.00 


Weiss, H. B., and CARUTHERS, R. H. 
Insect enemies of books. The New 
York Public Library, 1937. 63p. $0.30. 


*WEXBERG, ERWIN, and FRITSCH, H. 
E. Our children in a changing world; 
an outline of practical guidance. The 
— Company, 1937. 244p. 


**WILLEY, M. M. Depression, re- 
covery, and higher education; a report 
by Committee Y of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. 543p. 
(First edition.) $4.50. 


E. G. Students and 
Henry Holt and Com- 
437p. $2.50. 


*WILLIAMSON, 
occupations. 
pany, c1937. 


General Literature 
Biography 
ATKINS, Mary. The diary of Mary 
Atkins; a sabbatical in eighteen siz- 


ties. Mills College, Calif., Eucalyptus 
Press, 1937. 46p. $3.00. 


CLARK, W. L. Leaves from an art- 
ist’s memory. Stockbridge, Mass., Mrs. 
Charles H. Clark, 1937. 270p. ’$2. 00. 


ELLISON, W. H., ed. The life and 
adventures of George Nidever (1802- 
1883). Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1937. 128p. $2.00. 


LYNN, Caro. A college professor of 
the renaissance; Lucio Marineo Siculo 
among the Spanish Humanists. Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago Press, 
c1937. 302p. $3.00. 


ZAIMI, NEXHMIE. Daughter of the 
Eagle; the autobiography of an Alba- 
nian girl. Ives Washburn, Inc., ¢1937. 
271p. $2.50. 
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Drama 
*ATLAS, LEOPOLD. But for the grace 
of God; a play in three acts. Samuel 
French, 1937. 151p. $1.50. 


BULLARD, CATHARINE, ed. One-act 
plays for junior high school. Henry 
Holt and Co., c1937. 260p. $1.20. 


FRANKLIN, CLAY. You're the show; 
twelve monologues for men and women. 
Samuel French, 1937. 127p. $1.00. 


**Gross, HANS. The next war: a 
play in one act; adapted by Percival 
Wilde. Boston, Walter H. Baker Com- 
pany, c1936. 30p. $0.35. 


**KARINTHY, FRITZ. Refund: a farce 
in one act; adapted by Percival Wilde. 
Boston, Walter H. Baker Company, 
c1936. 28p. $0.35. 


KESTER, KATHARINE. Problem-proj- 
ects in acting. Samuel French, 1937. 
229p. $1.50. 


**MARTIN, OLGA J. Hollywood’s mov- 
ie commandments; a handbook for mo- 
tion picture writers and reviewers. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1937. 301p. 
$2.75. 


**QUIGLEY, MARTIN. Decency in mo- 
tion pictures. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1937. 100p. $1.00. 


Fiction 
ABBOTT, JANE. A row of stars. Phil- 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., c1937. 
330p. $2.00. 


For girls. 


**CONNOR, ELIZABETH. No house of 
peace. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1937. 370p. $2.50. 


A young Irishwoman’s bitter story of a woman 
who wrecked her children’s lives because she 
always knew “what was right and best for 
them” A well-written, but rather sordid, first 
novel. 


*FRANKEN, Rose. Of great riches. 
Longmans, Green, 1937. 345p. $2.50. 


***F AUCONNIER, GENEVIEVE. Claude. 
Macmillan, c1937. 265p. $2.50. 
book without intrigue, passion, or even 
PK. The emotional revelation of the most 
unorthodox heroine you have ever read of, so 
sincerely and delicately written that it was 
awarded the coveted Prix Femina. A_ vivid 
picture of life in a small French provincial 
town to delight Americans. 


*GOUDGE, ELIZABETH. A city of bells. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., ¢c1936.  306p. 
$2.50. 
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**** HOBART, ALICE T. Yang and 
Yin. Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, c1936. 366p. $2.50. 

Never were the strict demands of science 
more irreconcilable with the haphazard supplies 
of the missionary. Never was Eastern tradi- 
tion more hostile to Western adventurous 
thinking. Never was ancient superstition more 
incompatible with humanitarian Christianity. 
But love, life, and death are universal. And 
they make a wonderful story. 


KAYE, NINA. The heart alone. Phoe- 
nix Press, c1937. 256p. $2.00. 


****PEYRE, JOSEPH. Glittering death; 
tr. by James Whitall. Random House, 
c1937. 304p. $2.50. 

Goncourt Prize novel of 1935—probably the 
last great book on bullfighting. Challenges com- 
parison with Hemingway, Blasco Ibanez, or 
Montherlant. No moral is offered or needed in 
this restrained and impersonal yet passionately 
living picture of the mob who sit safely behind 
the barriers and devote to death the aging bull- 
fighter who has ceased to be their idol. 


RANDALL, JEAN. The shortest street. 
Philadelphia, Macrae-Smith Company, 
1937. 255p. -00. 


****ROBERTS, CECIL. Victoria four- 
thirty. Macmillan, 1937. 364p. $2.50. 


There’s nothing more thrilling than a rail- 
way station and the trains that leave it, ex- 
cept the people who ride the trains. Vic- 
toria Station, London, and the 4:30 Orient Ex- 
press, with a dozen intimate portraits against 
a changing panorama, make a story as grip- 
ping and as dramatic as Grand Hotel. 


ROSMER, JEAN. In secret service; a 
mystery story of Napoleon’s court; .tr. 
by Virginia Olcott. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., c1937. 227p. $1.75. 


RUTHERFORD, ANWORTH. Hidden is- 
land. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton 


Printers, Ltd., 1937. 241p. $2.00. 
For boys. 


Sty, W. J. More world stories re- 
told. Philadelphia, The Judson Press, 
c1936. 297p. $2.00. 


TROLLOPE, ANTHONY. Phineas Finn; 
the Irish member; Vols. 1 and 2. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1937. Vol. 1, 
434p.; Vol. 2, 4389p. (The World’s 
Classics.) $0.80, each. 


Literary Criticism 
*PaTTEE, F. L. The first century of 
American literature: 1770-1870. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1935. 
6138p. (Student’s edition.) $2. 75. 


*COWLEY, MALCOLM, ed. After the 
genteel tradition; American writers 


since 1910. W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., ¢1937. 270p. $2.75. 
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PHILLIPS, MARIE T. More truth than 
poetry. Pittsburgh, The Observer Pub- 
lishing Company, 1934. 270p. $2.00. 


HEILMAN, R. B. America in English 
fiction, 1760- 1800; the influences of the 
American Revolution. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1937. 
480p. (Louisiana State University 
Studies, No. 338.) $3.00. 


Miscellaneous 
CLARKE, DoroTHy C. Una bibliogra- 
fia de versificacion espanola. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1937. 
125p. $0.50. 


*DE LIGNANTE, LILLIAN, comp. Who, 
what, where, in Paris? N. Y., Author, 
publisher, 38 E. 57th Street, 1937. 96p. 
paper, $0.35. 


*FISHER, M. F. K. Serve it forth. 
Harper & Brothers, 1937. 253p. $2.50. 


GLuck, HARotp. The social studies 
and foreign languages. The Abco 
Press, c1937. 21p. $0.50. 


*****HUXLEY, ALDOUS. The olive 
tree. Harper & Brothers, 1937. 307p. 
$2.75. 

A distinguished English novelist writes six- 
teen spontaneous essays on a variety of sub- 
jects. Stimulated, angered, instructed, enter- 
tained, affronted, and impressed. the reader is 
privileged to think with one of the chief 
stylists and rare minds of the century, a master 
of humor and pitiless logic. 


*IRWIN, INEZ H. Good manners for 
girls. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 19387. 147p. $1.50. 


****PauL, ELLIOT. The 
death of a Spanish town. 
House, c1937. 458p. $2.50. 

The tranquil inhabitants of the little island 
town of Santa Eulalia were not political con- 
spirators or revolutionists. That they lost peace, 
home, family, and even life was as inexplica- 
ble to them as to Elliot Paul, the American 
novelist who wrote their pathetic story. A 
stirring book on today’s tragedy. 


***PLov, JAEGERMESTER. The castle 
of contentment; letters from a Jutland 
farm. Willett, Clark, and Co., 1937. 
253p. $2.00. 


A modern Hans Christian Andersen writes a 
poetic, humorous, kindly, beautiful record of 
his personal experiences as a working Danish 
farmer and dedicates it to Ruth Bryan Rohde. 
The first presentation in English of that lovable 
philosophy which has made him Denmark’s 
most popular author. 


Rotre, A. G. A little book of cha- 
rades. Boston, The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, c1937. 30p. $1.00. 


SPER, FELIX. The periodical press 
of London; theatrical and literary (ex- 
cluding the daily newspaper): 1800- 


life and 
Random 
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1830. Boston, The F. W. Faxon Com- 
pany, 1937. 58p. (Useful Reference 
Series, No. 60.) $1.00. 


TOLMAN, BETH, and PAGE, RALPH. 
The country dance book; il. by F. W. P. 
Tolman. Farrar & Rinehart, c1937. 
192p. (The country series.) $2.00. 


*Woop, C. E. S. Earthly discourse. 
ee Vanguard Press, c1937. 268p. 


YARMOLINSKY, AVRAHM. Early Pol- 
ish Americana; a bibliographical study. 
The New York Public Library, 1937. 
79p. $1.00. 


Philosophy and Religion 
BEHANAN, K. T. Yoga: A scientific 


evaluation. The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 270p. $2.50. 


*CoNFuUCIUS. The analects or the 
conversations of Confucius with his dis- 
ciples and certain others; tr. by W. E. 
Soothill. Oxford University Press, 
ee. 254p. (The World’s Classics.) 


*GILSON, ETIENNE. The philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas; translation 
from third revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of “Le Thomisme,” tr. by Edward 
Bullough. St. Louis, B. Herder Book 
Co., 1937. 3872p. $2.50. 


GOTSHALK, D. W. Structure and 
reality; a study of first principles. The 
Dial Press, Inc., c1937. 292p. $2.75. 


*MACHEN, J. G. The Christian view 
of man. The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 302p. 50. 


*NICOLAY, HELEN. Our perennial 
Bible. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1937. 282p. $2.50. 


TOROSSIAN, ARAM. A guide to aes- 
thetics. California, Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, c1937. 3438p. $3.25. 


Poetry 
*DE CASTRO, ROSALIA. Beside the 
river Sar; selected poems from En las 
orillas del Sar; tr. by S. G. Morley. 
Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1937. 151p. $2.00. 


MATHERS, E. P., tr. Coloured stars; 
fifty Asiatic love lyrics. Boston, In- 
— Pocket Library. 61p. 


*DEL VECCHIO, THOMAS, ed. Con- 
temporary American men poets; an 
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anthology of verse by 459 living poets; 
il. by Charles Cullen. Henry Harrison; 
Poetry Publisher, c1937. 176p. $3.00. 


Younc, H. M. The sonnets of Shake- 
speare; a psychosexual analysis. Co- 
lumbia, Mo., Author, publisher, c1937. 
121p. $2.00. 


Travel 


Davis, R. H. Canada Cavalcade. D. 
Appleton- Century Company, Inc., 1937, 
4llp. il. $3.00. 


*RASMUSSEN, S. E. London: The 
unique city. The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 404p. $4.00. 

Social Sciences 

*****BaKeR, JACOB. Cooperative en- 
terprise. The Vanguard Press, c1937. 
266p. $2.00. 

Detailed description of the origin, growth, 
and achievement of this significant movement 
in Great Britain and continental Europe. In. 


a world wavering between fascism and com- 
munism this may be the economic way out. 


Butuitr, Nora I. Three weeks in 
Russia. The Baker & Taylor Co. 
c1936. 105p. $1.25. 


CARLETON, R. L. The reorganization 
and consolidation of state administra- 
tion in Louisiana. Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana State University, 1937. 270p. 
and index. (The Bureau of Govern- 
ment Research, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Series No. 1.) $2.00 


ye tem R. P. T. Kennebec; cradle 


of Americans. Farrar & Rinehart, 
01937. “292p. $2.00. 


***CoLE, W. E., and Crowe, H. P. 
Recent trends in rural planning. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 579p. $3.50. 


DomBHART, J. M. History of Walker 
County; its towns and its people, 
Thornton, Arkansas, Cayce Publishing 
Company, c1937. 382p. $2.50. 


ERICSON, ESTon E., and ERICSON, 
Ervip E. India in revolution. Chapel 


Hill, pe ae 4 of North Carolina 
Press, c1937. 50p. (The University of 
North Carolina Library Extension Pub- 
lication, Vol. 111, No. 4.) $0.50. 


ERMARTH, FRITZ. The totalitarian 
— The Digest Press, 1937. 12p. 


**FOREMAN, GRANT. Indians and 
pioneers: the story of the American 
Southwest before 1830. Norman, Uni- 
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versity of Oklahoma Press, 1936. 300p. 
$2.50. 


*GRACCHUS, G. S. The renaissance 
of democracy: a os any essay on the 
philosophy of solidarism. Pegasus Pub- 
lishing Company, c1937. 153p. $2.00. 


*HALPERIN, S. W. The separation of 
church and state in Italian thought 
from Cavour to Mussolini. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, ¢1937. 
115p. $2.00. 


***HEALy, T. H. A handbook of na- 
tional defense and peace. Washington, 
D. C., re Inc., Publishers, 1936. 
826p. $2.00, 


**JAMES, J. A. Oliver Pollock; the 
life and times of an unknown patriot. 
Dz. an *’" Cea Co., Ine., 1937. 
8376p. $4.00 


*LAFARGE, JOHN. Interracial justice. 
America Press, 1937. 2388p. $2.00 


**LEIGH, R. D. Leigh’s modern rules 
of parliamentary procedure. W. W. 
08 & Company, Inc., c1937. 98p. 


MAYER, MARIAN. Workmen’s com- 
pensation law in Louisiana; a case 
study. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State 
University Press, 1937. 2538p. (Lou- 
isiana State University Studies, No. 
34.) $2.00. 


*Mazour, A. G. The first Russian 
Revolution, 1825; The Decembrist Move- 
ment. Berkeley, University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1937. 324p. $4.00. 


Moopy, CHARLES. Raw Uncle Sam. 
ton, Meador Publishing Company, 


Bos 
1987. T5p. $1.00. 


**** More security for old age; a re- 
port and a program; factual report by 
Margaret G. Schneider, a program for 
action by the Committee on Old-Age 
Security. Twentieth Century Fund, 
Inc., 1937. 191p. $1.75. 

This volume outlines the problem of old age 
security and presents the findings of the Twen- 


Century Fund’s Special Committee on 
Old Age Security. 


Pease, T. C., ed. Anglo-French 
boundary disputes in the West: 1749- 
1768. Springfield, Ill., Illinois State 
Historical Library, c1936. 607p. (Col- 
lections of the Illinois State Historical 
Library, vol. XXVII; French series, 
vol. II.) $2.50. 


***QuIGLEY, H. S.,ed. Peace or war? 
A conference at the’ University of Min- 
nesota, April 7-9, 1987. Minneapolis, 
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The University of Minnesota Press, 
c1937. 205p. (The day and hour se- 
ries of the University of Minnesota, 
Nos. 17-18.) $0.50. 


A series of scholarly addresses on the present 
(April, 1987) international crisis. 


*ROTHERY, AGNES. Denmark, king- 
dom of reason, The Viking Press, 1937. 
275p. $3.00. 


TROTSKY, LEON. In defense of the 
Soviet Union; a compilation, 1927- 
rhe Pioneer Publishers, 1937. 40p. 

10. 


WHEATON, HENRY. Elements of in- 
ternational law; the literal reproduc- 
tion of the edition of 1866 by Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr., ed. with notes by G. 
G. Wilson. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1936. 642p. $4.00. 


WILLIAMs, C. O. Thraldom in ancient 
Iceland. University of Chicago Press, 
c1937. 169p. $2.00. 


Natural Sciences 


***BuRROW, TRIGANT. The biology of 
human conflicts; an anatomy of be- 
havior individual and social. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1937. 4835p. $3.50. 


Scholarly discussions of mental disorders. 


**FLOHERTY, J. J. Youth at the 
wheel; a reference book on safe driv- 
ing. Philadelphia, J. B. R  eseuneen 
Company, c1937. 168p. $1.7 


A timely presentation that = reading it, 
will surely heed. 


BIANCO, MARGERY. Green grows the 
garden. Illustrations by Grace Paull. 
— Company, 1936. 117p. 

1.50. 


BLONDELL, RICHARD, comp. Keep- 
sakes. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1936. 
98p. $1.50. 


*SMITH, D. E. The Wonderful won- 
ders of one-two-three. McFarlane, 
wo McFarlane, Inc., 1937. 47p. 
1.00. 


Joyously assuring juveniles that mathematics 
is really magic. 


**STEMEN, T. R., and MYERS, W. S. 
Oklahoma flora. Oklahoma City, Har- 
p ee Corp., 1937. 706p. il. 


***WHeaT, H. G. ‘The psychology 
and teaching of arithmetic. D. C. 
Heath, c1937. 591p. $2.80. 
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Children’s Literature 


BAKER, E. M. The Shadow of Half- 
Moon Pass. Suttonhouse, Ltd., c1936. 
23lp. $2.00. 


BALCH, GLENN. Riders of the Rio 
Grande. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
c1937. 289p. $2.00. 


Barsour, R. H. For safety! D. Ap- 
mammal Company, 1936. 146p. 
1.50. 


BEARD, PATTEN. Billy Cory, adven- 
turer. Chicago, Albert Whitman & 
Co., 1936. 196p. $1.50. 


BEESON, HELEN K. Little firemen; 
il. by Ruth E. Newton. Racine, Wis., 
Whitman Publishing Company, c1936. 
(Pages unnumbered.) $0.50. 


BEESON, HELEN K. Puppy dogs and 
pussy cats; il. by Ruth E. Newton. 
Racine, Wis., Whitman Publishing 
Company, c1936. 32p. $0.50. 


**BOURSIER-MOUGENOT, A. Doudou 
flies away; tr. by Georges Duplaix. 
Grosset & Dunlap, c1937. Pages un- 
numbered. $1.00. 

A highly imaginative story for very young 
readers. Art work especially attractive with 
illustrations which aid nine and ten-year-olds 
in interpretation of story. 


Emma L. Drusilla. 
Company, 1937. 


Brock, 
Macmillan 
$1.50. 


The 
120p. 


BUCHANAN, GLADys. The five little 
raccoons. Rand McNally & Company, 
c1936. 34 unnumbered pages. $0.50. 


BuNN, Harriet F. Trailer tracks. 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. 241p. 
$1.75. 


CREDLE, ELLIS. Pig-O-Wee; the story 
of a skinny mountain pig. Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, c1936. 42 unnum- 
bered pages. $1.00. 


**CROWNFIELD, GERTRUDE. King’s 
pardon. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, c1937. 317p. $2.00. 

During the attacks of Spanish pirates two 
hundred years ago on the Eastern coast near 
the town of New Castle, a boy and a girl 
aided in the defeat of the purposes of the 
pirates. An authentic and interesting story 
of this chapter of our national history. For 
junior high school readers. 


FISHER, CLYDE, and LANGHAM, MAr- 
10N L. On the farm. Noble and Noble, 
c1936. 226p. $0.96. 
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**FISHER, CLYDE, and LANGHAM, 
MARION L. Our pets. Noble and No- 
ble, c1936. 215p. $0.96. 

A nature study reader for early and middle 
elementary grades, to be read by child. Con- 
tains stories of domesticated animals, trees, 
birds, butterflies, and a number of myths and 
legends involving seasons of the year and va- 
rious types of life. 


HAMILTON, ELAINE. I’m a lucky dog. 
Philadelphia, David McKay Company, 
1937. 127p. $1.50. 


HAUMAN, GEORGE and Doris. 
tons. 


A But- 
Six gay stories with pictures. 


The Macmillan Company, 1936. 64p. 
$1.35. 


HEISENFELT, KATHRYN. Little post- 
men; il. by Ruth E. Newton. Racine, 
Wis., Whitman Publishing Company, 
c1936. (Pages unnumbered.) $0.50. 


HoLipay House. Old woman and her 
pig; Titty mouse, Tatty mouse. Holi- 
day House. 1936. 41 unnumbered 
pages. $0.50. 


HOLIDAY HOUSE. 
Holiday House, 1936. 
pages. $0.50. 


Puss in boots. 
36 unnumbered 


JEFFREY, LENA. Kasangwa; the story 
of a Rhodesian lion. Philadelphia, Da- 
vid McKay Company, n.d. 253p. $1.50. 


***KIERNAN, R. H. Lawrence of 
Arabia. Philadelphia, David McKay 
Company, n.d. 198p. $1.25. 

A story that holds the interest of junior high 
and intermediate grade boys told in good form 


with historical and geographic facts that make 
the book of double value. 


**LARUE, MABEL GUINNIP. Hoot- 
Owl. Illustrated by Kate Seredy. The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. 207p. 
$0.84. 

The depiction of life among the agricultural 
Indians of the Wampanoag stock. Reveals 


the character of these Indians to be honest, 
friendly, and just. 


McGuIRE, EDNA. A brave young 
land. The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
392p. $1.08. 


***MAHONY, BERTHA E., and WHIT- 
NEY, ELINOR. Five years of Children’s 
Books, a supplement to Realms of Gold. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
c1936. 599p. $3.50. 


MarsH, D. E. The secret aeroplane. 
Philadelphia, David McKay Company, 
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c1936. By George G. Harrap & Co. 
256p. $1.50. 


MITCHELL, Lucy S., ed. Another 
here and now storybook. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 1937. 368p. $2.00. 


MOOREHEAD, BLANCHE W. New world 
builders. Philadelphia, John C. Wins- 
ton Company, c1937. 228p. $2.00. 


***PaTCH, EpitH M. Holiday pond. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1935. 
147p. $0.96. 

Stories of objects and conditions found around 
a pond in the summertime, including the frog, 
the lotor, blue damsel flies, the turtle, the swal- 


low, and the duck. [Illustrated with photo- 
graphs in part. 


***PATCH, EDITH M., and FENTON, 
CARROLL L. Holiday shore. Drawings 
by Carroll L. Fenton. The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. 150p. $2.00. 


Stories of objects and conditions found around 
the seashore. A book of interesting and truly 
scientific information for children from eight 


to ten years of age. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs in part. 


**SMITH, ELvaA S. The history of 
children’s literature. Chicago, Amer- 
“(geal Association, 1937. 244p. 


Sowers, PHyLuis A. Carlos and 
Lola, a boy and girl of the Philippines. 
a Y. Crowell Co., 1935. 150p. 
1.50. ; 


****SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. Wagons 
westward: a story of the old trail to 
Santa Fe. Philadelphia, The John C. 
Winston Company, c1936. 276p. $2.00. 


A gripping story of adventure and courage. 
Challenging to upper grade and early adolescent 
children. Mechanics of the book are well done. 


***TRULLINGER, FLORENCE W., and 
Day, Dorris. Dog days; the adven- 
tures of Nicki and Angus. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, c1936. 128p. $1.50. 


A book for small boys and girls. Interesting 
stories of the adventures of a wire-hair and a 
Scottie with illustrations taken from life which 
enhance the attractiveness of the book 


**WATERMAN, ELIZABETH. The 
rhythm book. A manual for teachers 
of children. Music edited by Martha 
E. Ream. Composed by Katherine 
Rhodes, Beatrice Hellebrandt, Martha 
E. Ream, Jean Hedemark, Katherine 
Trout. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
Inc., 19386. 150p. $3.60. 


Presents the functional relationship between 
thythmic movement and expression in different 
school activities as music, drawing, and phys- 
ieal education, in pre-school, kindergarten and 
Contains practical sug- 


elementary education. 
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gestions for teachers including fifty-four pages 
of music. 


Textbooks 


_ BaroJa, Pio, Paradox, Rey; ed. with 
introduction and notes by C. E. Anibal. 

— Company, 1937. 278p. 
1.80. 


BauGH, A. C., KITCHEN, P. C., and 
BLACK, M. W. Writing by types, 2d 
ed. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., c1924, 1937. 421p. $3.00. 


BUCHANAN, FANNIE R. Short stories 
of American music. Chicago, Follett 
oa Company, c1937. 48p. 
0.15. 


BUCKLEY, H. M., and WHITE, MArR- 
GARET L. Activity speller; Grades two 
through six. American Book Company, 
c1937. Each vol., 66p. Each, $0.40. 


DAKIN, DorotHy. Talks to begin- 
ning teachers of English. D. C. Heath 
and Co., c1937. 478p. $2.40. 


DE WITT, MARGUERITE E. Practical 
methods in choral speaking. Boston, 
Expression Co., c1936. 253p. $2.00. 


Dopce, E. R., MENDEL, M. J., CARo- 
DELVAILLE, A. La France vivante. 
Cincinnati, American Book Company, 
c1934. 307p. $1.30. 


GouGH, H. B., and others. Effective 
speech. Harper & Brothers Publishers, 
1937. 654p. $1.60. 


HAGBOLDT, PETER, and KAUFMANN, 
F. W. A brief course in German. : 
C. Heath and Company, c1937. 118p. 
$0.92. 


HANNA, P. R., ANDERSON, GENEVIEVE, 
and Gray, W. S. Susan’s neighbors at 
work. Chicago, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, c1937. 240p. (Curriculum 
Foundation Series.) $0.84. 


HATFIELD, W. W., and others. Junior 
English activities: Books one, two, and 
three. American Book Company, 
c1937. Book one, 396p.; Book two, 
431p.; Book three, 447p. Book one, 
rt Book two, $1.00; Book three, 
1.20. , 


HOTTINGER, MARIE D. Brush up your 
English; il. by Phyllis R. Ward. Phil- 
adelphia, David McKay Company, 1934 
(Reprint, 1936). 128p. (Brush Up 
Language Series.) $1.25. 
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Hugo’s Russian grammar simplified; 
the only real self-instructor. Phila- 
delphia, David McKay Company. 238p. 
(Standard Edition.) $1.50. 


HuNTER, G. W., WALTER, H. E., and 
HunrtTER, G. W., Ill. Biology; the story 
of living things. American Book Com- 
pany, cl1937. 670p. $3.75 


KERN, J. H. You, too, can become a 
public speaker. Governor Publishing 
Corp., c1937. 72p. $1.00. 


LAMPORT-SMITH, L. La France vi- 
vante; livre de lecture pour la premiére 
année. Philadelphia, David McKay 
Company. 86p. $0.75. 


LAMPORT-SMITH, L. Le francais par 
Vimage; livre de lecture pour la seconde 
et la troisiéme année. eg 
David McKay Company. 96p. $1.00 


NINET, MARGUERITE. A first Sineih 
primer. Philadelphia, David McKay 
Co. 40p. (New edition.) $0.40. 


NINET, MARGUERITE. A second French 
primer. Philadelphia, David McKay 
Co. 40p. $0.40. 


NINET, MARGUERITE. My first French 
book: a picture reading-book for young 
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TWO NEW SCIENCE TEXTS 
@ BIOLOG Y—“Our World of Living 
Things” by Heiss, Obourn and Manzer 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 
1 Ah. Be yostgtony aaipe 
2 ponte provision is made for individual 
differences. 
3 Previews and introductions arouse interest. 
4 Teacher's manual gives many additional 


Bound in Cloth; Contains 280 ; Price 
$1.44; Subject to Usual School t. 


ENERAL SCIENCE — “Modern 
ience Problems’’ by Obourn and Heiss. 


FEATURES YOU WILL LIKE 
1 Sate be 0 come SESS Sn qenent otienes . 
in organization . in method. 
2 Scientific habits in abteen solving are 


3 Pupil study is carefully guided. 
Bound in Cloth; Contains 300 ; Price 
$1.44; Subject to Usual School t. 

Both texts are cognnieed en the URET—TOPtC— 
PROBLE to modern 


texts (8 —| 


Ly 


Write for further information 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
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children. Philadelphia, David McKay | 
Company. 96p. (New edition.) $0.50. 


PEYRE, HENRI, and GRANT, E. M.,, — 
eds. Seventeenth century French prose 
and poetry. D.C. Heath and Company, 
c1937. 351p. (Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series.) $1.72. 


PHILLIPS, ROBERT. American govern- 
ment and its problems. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, c1937. 813p. $3.50. 


Russo, J. L. First year Italian. D., 
C. Heath and Company, c1937. 481p. 
a Modern Language Series.) 


Sayre, W. S. An outline of Ameri- ~ 
can Government. Barnes and Noble, © 
sori c1937. 154p. (Fifth Edition.) 


Scumipt, E. P., ed. Man and s80- 
ciety; a substantive introduction to the 
social sciences. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1937. 805p. $3.75. 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH, and CLARK, J. 
R. Mathematics in life. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., World Book Co., c1937. 
437p. $1.40, 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. The mer- 
chant of Venice; ed. by M. J. Herz- 
bork Henry Holt and Co., c1937. 300p. 


SoLomon, G. G. Ich kann deutsch © 
lesen. Philadelphia, David McKay © 
Company. 88p. $1.00. 


SoLoMON, G. G. Je sais lire. Phil- 
adelphia, David McKay Company, 1937. © 
94p. (Reprint.) $1.00. 


Sotomon, G. G. Yo se leer el es- 
panol. Philadelphia, David McKay 
Company, 1934. $1.00. 


TRESSLER, J. C. English in action; 
Practice book for use with English in” 
action, Book I, English in action, Course 
II, or another textbook. D. C. Heath 
and Company, c1936. 124p. plus 19p. 
of tests. $0.40. 


VaN OspoL, J. A. Sketches from our 
constitutional history. Boston, The 
Christopher Publishing House, c1936. © 
115p. (Second revised edition.) $1.50. 


Wusus, A. C. A syllabus for the 
teaching of Latin-American gg in 
the high schools. Washington, D. C., 
Pan-American Union, 1936. 46p. 
(History Series, No. 10.) $0.10. 








